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PRIMITIVE  C0BC3PTI0JJS  OP  RELI3I0U 


Am  . 

THEIR  IIvIPLICATIOUS  • 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  set  forth  a 
definite  view  in  regard  to  the  probable  origin  of 
religion.  In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  religion  one 
needs  to  go  to  the  beginnings  of  man  or  at  least  to  the 
most  primitive  human  society.  To  discover  whether  or 
not  a  certain  people  have  religion  or  religious  exper¬ 
ience,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  some  standard  to  disting¬ 
uish  religious  behaviour  from  non-religious  behaviour. \ 

In  other  words  we  must  know  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
religion.  But  in  order  to  determine  whether  certain 
primitive  men  are,  or  not,  religious,  one  must  define 
what  religion  is.  By  using  such  a  definition  we  shall 
find  it  easier  to  discover  its  origin.  That  is,  if  we 
know  what  the  symptoms  are  we  can  trace  them  to  their 
cause.  And  again  if  we  discover  the  reality  behind  the 
religious  experience  we  will,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  human  power,  be  able  to  determine  its  nature. 

There  is  another  problem  confronting  us  here. 
Once  we  have  obtained  the  desired  definition  of’  religion. 


who  are  the  experts  able  to  determine  whether  the  symp- 
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toms  under  observation  fit  the  terms  of  our  definition? 
Should  the  task  of  interpreting  the  religious  experience 
fall  on  the  anthropologist,  or  the  psychologist,  or  the 
agnostic,  or  the  atheist,  or  again  on  the  religious 
mystic?  We  probably  would  need  the  services  of  all  of 
these  men,  but  above  all  we  must  solicit  the  services  of 
the  religious  historian  and  the  psychologist.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  While  it  is  the  task  of  the  psycho¬ 
logist  to  interpret  human  behaviour  and  to  determine  the 
mental  reactions,  it  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  deal 
with  the  origins  of  the  race  and  its  development.  But 
the  psychologist  and  the  historian  must  also  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  religious  experience.  Besides,  their 
methods  must,  of  necessity  be  introspective — they  must 
understand  the  workings  of  the  primitive  mind,  and  to  do 
that  they  must  actually  experiment  with  that  primitive 
mind . 

There  is  another  problem.  While  necessity 
seems  to  dictate  a  need  for  a  definition  of  religion  at 
the  very  outset,  the  risk  of  making  such  a  definition  is 
obvious.  Should  the  reader  of  this  work  find  himself 
already  in  possession  of  a  definition  of  religion  which, 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  knowledge,  as  he  might  think, 
will  better  fit  the  situations  here  described,  his  spir¬ 
it  may,  so  to  speak,  be  at  war  with  the  conclusions  put 


. 
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forth  in  this  essay,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
merit  of  this  essay  cannot  be  established  on  the  ability 
of  the  reader  to  judge,  but  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  on  my  own  ability  to  collect  and  marshal  the 
material  at  hand.  In  view  of  this  dilemma,  however,  the 
only  fitting  word  I  can  say  is  that,  though  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  a  thesis,  I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  that 
this  is  the  only  thesis  on  the  subject. 

Having  in  part  cleared  the  ground  thus  far,  we 
will  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  religion.  Here 
again  we  face  a  difficulty.  Shall  we  attempt  a  definit¬ 
ion  of  religion  which  will  include  all  the  possible  re¬ 
ligions  and  religious  experiences  known  to  mankind 
throughout  the  whole  history,  or  shall  we  attempt  only 
that  definition  which  would,  at  the  most,  interpret  the 
religious  experiences  of  the  more  primitive  men?  For 
our  purpose  the  latter  will  be  satisfactory,  only  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  religions  of  to¬ 
day  trace  their  origin  to  the  same  phenomena  and  there¬ 
fore  are  continuous  with  the  primitive  religions  in  that 
respect.  The  chief  task  of  this  essay  is  to  discover 
the  real  object  of  a  religious  experience  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  man  and  to  examine  what  correspond ing  meaning  has 
been  attached  to  that  object,  in  the  more  advanced  re¬ 
ligions  of  today.  Thus  we  have  the  proposition,  "Prim- 
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itive  conceptions  of  religion  and  their  implications." 

We  herewith  shall  define  religion  as:  the 
endeavor  to  secure  the  conservation  of  socially  recog¬ 
nized  values  through  an  agency  which  the  worshipper 
considers  supernatural.  This  definition  is  a  modificat¬ 
ion  of  the  one  given  in  Wright’s  "Students'  Philosophy 
of  Religion,"  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification  we  shall  ex¬ 
pand  this  definition  and  explain  some  of  its  terms.  The 
word  ’endeavor'  does  not  suggest  any  finality.  It  is 
merely  an  effort  to  secure  desired  values — it  does  not 
guarantee  the  achievement  of  these  values.  The  word 
’conservation'  may  mean  either  a  quantitative  increase 
of  the  objects  of  value  such  as  food,  rain,  animals,  etc. 
or  the  enhancement  and  intensification  of  spiritual  and 
moral  values  such  as  loyalty,  purity  of  heart,  social 
solidarity,  love .bravery ,  integrity,  pity  etc.  The 
phrase  'socially  recognized  values',  implies  a  religion 
with  social  implications.  These  values  may  be  concrete, 
tangible,  material  and  practical  or  moral  and  religious. 
All  of  these  are  recognized  to  be  social  values.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  religion  as  existing  outside  the 
human  society--religion  cannot  exist  in  vacuo.  The 
'supernatural  agency'  is  the  most  important  term  in  our 
definition.  It  is  important  because  without  it  the 
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primitive  could  not  have  conserved  these  socially  re¬ 
cognized  values  mentioned  above.  The  validity  of  the 
objective  reality  of  this  agency  should  not  engage  us 
at  this  point.  As  far  as  the  primitive  man  is  concern¬ 
ed  (or  even  the  present  religious  man),  it  was  a  real 
object  to  him,  because  he  was  in  some  way  or  another 
conscious  of  it. 

There  are  some  who  would  dispute  the  claim  I 
am  making  here,  to  the  effect  that  without  this  super¬ 
natural  agency  the  same  socially  recognized  values 
could  not  be  conserved.  E.g.,  the  reference  often  made 
to  Russians  today,  who,  it  is  claimed,  have  conserved 
such  values  as  social  justice,  equality,  loyalty,  human 
solidarity,  ideas  of  brotherhood  etc.  Historically 
speaking,  these  values  were  only  possible  in  a  religious 
world  and  preeminently  among  Christians  through  the 
highest  supernatural  agency.  But  one  thing  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  these  comparisons.  The  supposed  Russian 
atheists  are  merely  drawing  upon  the  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  resources  conserved  for  countless  centuries  by 
human  society,  which  has  always,  in  one  way  or  another, 
believed  in  a  supernatural  agency  as  the  guide  and  sus- 
tainer  of  life.  The  Russians  are  drawing  from  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  human  values  conserved  by  religious 
groups  of  the  world.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
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that  in  all  the  past  history  of  mankind  the  most 
essential  spiritual  and  moral  values  were  conserved  by 
men  who  believed  in  a  supernatural  agency.  To  think 
that  this  historical  truth  might  be  reversed  is  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  very  nature  of  this  agency  and  to  miss 
its  vital  connection  with  human  life. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  quote  a 
Russian  professor  of  philosophy,  Hicolai  A.  Berdiaeff, 
exiled  by  the  Soviets  in  1922  for  his  religious  views. 
He  says,  "Here  we  encounter  the  basic  psychological 
contradiction  of  Communism.  The  realization  of  all 
these  grandiose  aims,  the  attainment  of  Communism, 
demands  the  religious  energy  of  the  spirit,  postulates 
the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  a 
super-personal  purpose.  Where  shall  this  spiritual 
energy  be  obtained,  this  capacity  for  sacrifice,  this 
ability  to  devote  oneself  to  high  causes?  When  the 
religious  springs  of  life  are  finally  dried  up,  when 
under  the  influence  of  anti-religious  propaganda  the 
religious  energy  of  the  spirit  is  quenched,  the  realiz¬ 
ation  of  Communism  will  become  impossible,  for  no  one 
will  care  to  make  the  terrible  sacrifices  necessary,  or 
to  serve  a  super-personal  aim.  Although  it  is  so  host¬ 
ile  to  Christianity  and  to  religion  in  general.  Commun¬ 
ism  is  utilizing  the  results  of  the  Christian  training 
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of  the  spirit,  the  Christian  formation  of  the  soul.  All 
the  movements  in  the  world,  even  when  they  take  anti- 
Christian  forms,  are  utilizing  the  results  of  centuries 
of  Christian  influence.  If  these  results  were  to  he 
finally  eradicated  from  the  spirit  of  man,  it  would  put 
an  end  to  all  his  capacities  for  any  sort  of  unselfish 
social  effort;  it  would  mean  reducing  man  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts.  Ho  matter  how  much  European  Communism 
denies  Christianity ,  it  is  living  unconsciously  on  Christ¬ 
ian  elements,”  2. .. ."Marxism  has  smuggled  into  itself 
both  absolute  good  and  absolute  truth;  and  from  the 
heights  of  this  good  and  this  truth  it  passes  judgment 
on  the  world,"  3.  That  these  values  are  the  inherent  el¬ 
ements  of  the  Communist  system,  has  to  be  yet  proved  in 
time . 

We  now  come  to  the  real  task  of  examining  the 
primitive  peoples,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
agency  is  employed  in  conserving  the  socially  recognized 
values  and  from  this,  of  determining  whether  that  agency 
is  the  real  object  of  religious  experience. 

The  most  important  people  for  our  purpose  are 
the  Australians.  The  reason  why  we  should  start  with 
the  most  primitive  race  is  obvious.  Firstly,  because  we 
wish  to  trace  the  emergence  of  religion  in  its  most  prim¬ 
ordial  state.  Secondly,  because  Australians  are  the 
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least  developed  race  now  in  existence  and,  regarding 
whose  life  we  have  fairly  full  and  trustworthy  inform¬ 
ation  from  the  investigations  made  by  Oillen  and  Spencer, 
Howitt  and  Strehlow.  Thirdly,  because  most  of  the 
prominent  anthropologists  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  this  race  in  their  anthropological  studies.  These 
anthropologists  include  Frazer,  Tylor,  Marett,  Wundt, 
King  and  others.  Fourthly,  because  the  native  Austral¬ 
ians  occupied  an  entire  continent  and  thus  were  once 
fairly  well  isolated  from  civilizing  influences. 

Fifthly,  because  many  of  the  recent  theories  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  religion  are  based  upon  these 
primitive  peoples. 

The  Australians  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
fundamental  religious  ideas.  They  have  no  notion  of 
prayer  or  communication  with  spirits,  gods,  or  super¬ 
natural  beings.  They  have  no  priests  and  no  temples. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  some  observers  conclude  that 
Australians  have  no  religion.  However,  as  we  shall 
later  see,  the  absence  of  these  objects  of  religion, 
does  not  point  to  the  absence  of  religious  experiences 
among  these  most  primitive  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  enter  upon  a  considerat ion  relative  to  the 
development  of  primitive  religion,  we  are  at  once  con- 
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fronted  by  the  old  question  disputed  by  mythologists , 
ethnologists,  and  students  of  religion:  •where  and  when 
did  religion  originate?  was  not  religion  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  supernatural? 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  even 
primitive  man  supplemented  the  sensuous  world  with 
super-sensuous  elements  though  he  himself,  of  course, 
could  not  give  an  intellectual  expression  of  this 
super-sensuous  character.  The  question,  therefore, 
lies  near  at  hand;  is  religion  already  present  at  this 
stage,  or  is  there  at  the  most  a  potentiality  of  relig¬ 
ion,  the  germ  of  its  future  development?  If  the  latter 
be  true,  where  then,  does  religion  begin?  Is  religion 
necessarily  a  constituent  of  human  consciousness,  a 
possession  of  the  most  primordial  human  being,  or  is  it, 
as  Wundt  would  have  us  believe,  the  result  of  certain 
preconditions  of  mythological  thought  (by  myth  Wundt 
means  a  super-sensuous  idea,  world,  or  god  created  by 
man  himself  out  of  sensuous  materials:  creative  imagin¬ 
ation)  ,  4. 

"It  is  interesting,”  says  Wundt,  "to  follow 
this  ancient  dispute,  particularly  its  course  during 
the  last  few  decades.  In  1880,  Roskoff  wrote  a  book 
entitled  'The  Religion  of  the  Most  Primitive  Peoples'. 
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In  this  work  he  assembled  all  the  available  facts,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  people  exist  who  have  not 
some  form  of  religion.  About  ten  years  ago,  however, 
the  two  Sarasins,  students  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Yeddah  tribes,  summed  up  their  conclusions  in  the 
proposition:  The  Veddahs  have  no  religion.  If,  however, 
we  compare  Roskoff's  facts  concerning  primitive  peoples 
with  those  reported  by  the  Sarasins  concerning  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Veddahs  in  demons  and  magic,  it  appears 
that  the  facts  mentioned  by  these  investigators  are 
essentially  the  same.  What  the  former  calls  religion, 
the  latter  call  belief  in  magic;  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  a  statement  as  to  what  is  really  meant  by  relig¬ 
ion.  How,  we  cannot,  of  course,  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  until  we  are  agreed  as  to  what  the  thing  itself 
is,”  5.  This  is  why  the  present  writer  found  it  necess¬ 
ary  to  define  religion  before  he  examined  the  behaviour 
of  the  primitive  man.  After  again  reminding  the  reader 
that  religion  is  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  conservation 
of  socially  recognized  values  through  an  agency  consider 
ed  by  the  primitive  as  supernatural,  we  will  try  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Australians  have  religion. 

The  anthropologists  are  struck  with  the 
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seriousness  and  intensity  of  the  Australian  ceremonies. 
These  ceremonies  mark  the  various  stages  of  man’s 
growth.  First,  there  is  the  initiation  of  hoys  be¬ 
tween  years  of  ten  and  twelve.  This  consists  of  toss¬ 
ing  them  up  in  the  air,  and  painting  their  bodies  with 
red  or  yellow  ochre.  This  is  supposed  to  promote 
growth  to  manhood.  Second,  there  is  the  initiation  of 
the  adolescent  boys  by  circumcision,  which  ceremony  is 
supposed  to  introduce  the  initiate  into  manhood.  The 
mysterious  nature  of  the  act  so  overwhelms  and  impress¬ 
es  him  that  the  experience  remains  with  him  for  life. 
Third,  there  is  the  initiation  through  ’sub-incision1 
which  reveals  tc  the  native  the  sacred  and  secret  tribal 
law  and  tradition.  Fourth,  there  comes  the  initiation 
of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
called  ’Engwura’  or  fire.  The  initiate  is  made  to  lie 
for  five  minutes  over  the  green  sticks  under  which  fire 
is  made.  Then  he  is  introduced  into  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  the  tribe  called  the  'Ghuringa'.  Hence  he 
becomes  a  perfectly  developed  member  of  the  tribe  or 
'UTiara'.  This  ceremony  imparts  courage,  wisdom,  kind¬ 
ness,  obedience  to  elders,  hardihood,  self-restraint, 
and  knowledge  of  the  secret  and  sacred  objects,  or  the 
’Churinga',  of  the  tribe.  Fifth,  and  last  there  are  the 
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totemio  ceremonies.  Each  native  belongs  to,  and  is 
mystically  united  with,  some  plant  or  animal  totem. 

This  union  is  accomplished  by  eating  the  plant  or  animal 
of  the  totem  as  food,  and  the  ceremony  establishing  such 
union — the  ’ Intiehiuma* — comes  only  on  rare  occasions. 

It  is  a  form  of  sacrifice  to  increase  the  supply  of  the 
totemic  plant  or  animal  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  other  totems.  Totemic  food  eaten  thus  ceremonially, 
mystically  binds  together  in  a  common  fellowship  the 
members  of  the  entire  tribe.  These  values  could  not 
have  been  achieved  by  any  other  ordinary  human  efforts 
known  to  us. 

The  values  which  these  ceremonies  conserve  are 
obvious:  they  promote  social  solidarity--the  whole  tribe 
learns  its  history  and  traditions  through  these  rites, 
festal  dances,  and  initiations;  they  promote  neighbor¬ 
liness  and  good-fellowship;  through  the  rite  of  Inti¬ 
chiuma  they  convey  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  social 
service;  they  instill  in  the  primitive  a  desire  for 
order  and  rhythm,  which  later  led  them  to  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  art  and  beauty,  6.  The  above  socially  recog¬ 
nized  values  could  not  have  been  conserved  without  these 
seemingly  magical  acts  and  ceremonies. 

However,  these  values  alone  may  not  give  us 

sufficient  basis  to  conclude  that  Australian  ceremonies 
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are  religions.  According  to  some  anthropologists, 
other  agencies--and  magic  is  one  of  them--are  just  as 
capable  of  conserving  such  values  as  we  have  noted  a- 
bove.  In  reference  to  magic  Malinowski  says:  "You  can 
see,  also,  the  utility  and  the  function  of  magic.  Socio¬ 
logically,  it  is  an  organizing  force;  it  brings  order, 
rhythm,  and  control  into  the  practical  activities.  The 
magician  becomes  the  natural  leader  and  often  grows  into 
the  chief  or  the  king.  Individually  it  gives  man  confi¬ 
dence  and  allows  him  to  act  firmly  in  the  teeth  of  ad¬ 
versity  and.  heavy  odds.  Magic,  then,  has  its  own 
cultural  task  to  perform.  It  has  value  for  primitive 
man  and  for  primitive  culture,  and  in  all  this  its  prov¬ 
ince  and  its  function  are  different  from  those  of 
primitive  science,"  7. 

To  this  we  could  only  reply,  that  too  much  has 
been  assigned  to  what  Malinowski  calls  magic.  But  the 
signs  of  religion  cannot  be  detected  in  the  mere  outward 
manif estat ions  of  human  behaviour,  nor  can  they  be 
established  on  the  superficial  observations  of  intellect¬ 
ual  experts.  Here  the  anthropologist  must  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  the  psychologist,  and  preferably  a 
psychologist  who  understands  the  meaning  of  what  is 
sailed,  "religious  experience."  Behind  all  these  seem- 
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ingly  magical  outward  manifestations,  the  psychologist 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  promptings 
of  a  religious  reality. 

But  at  this  stage  of  our  discussion  we  may  as 
well  indicate  what  we  expect  from  the  psychologist .  We 
are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  psychology  of  religion  *£ound  no  empirical  proof  of 
a  transcendent  factor  in  human  life.  It  has  given  no 
scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  order 
impinging  on  the  natural,  nor  has  it  demonstrated  any 
truths  of  religion,  8.  It  has  not  produced  anything 
that  would  strengthen  belief  in  extra-human  agencies. 

But  we  are  not  expecting  this  sort  of  empiricism  from 
psychology.  This  will  probably  always  be  beyond  its 
realm.  What  we  expect  from  it  is  to  show  us  the  likely 
inner  experiences  of  the  primitive  mind  behind  all  these 
outward  manifestations.  What  we  desire  to  find  out  is 
the  probable  workings  of  the  mind  of  primitive  man  and 
therein  find  our  question  answered  as  to  why  it  reacts 

in  the  way  that  it  does. 

It  is  on  the  psychological  basis  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  establish  our  conclusion  pointing  to  the  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  religion  behind  the  primitive 
Australian  ceremonies.  Y/hat  are  these  signs?  First,  it 
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is  quite  impossible  to  conserve  all  the  values  that  the 
primitive  man  has  conserved,  through  the  agency  of  magic 
alone.  There  are  many  anthropologists  who  contend  that 
magic  is  an  anti-social  agency  or  power,  9.  Second, 
through  the  medium  of  these  ceremonies  the  Australian 
drew  upon  some  supernatural  power  to  enhance,  to  enlarge, 
to  widen,  to  deepen,  and  to  intensify  his  life  in  the 
same  way  as  the  modern  Buddhist  or  Christian  draws  upon 
such  power  through  the  rituals  and  ideas  peculiar  to  his 
religion.  Third,  it  is  this  pov/er  that  validates  all  the 
social  values  for  the  primitive;  it  leaves  an  indelible 
stamp  on  all  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  man  and 
makes  them  continuous  and  enduring  throughout  the  hist¬ 
orical  vicissitudes  of  countless  generations.  Fourth, 
it  is  this  power  which  puts  the  primitive  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  the  observer  is  able  to  detect  in 
him  the  outward  manifestations  of  awe,  humility,  intense 
emotion  and  inspired  exaltation.  These  are  the  unmist¬ 
akable  signs  of  religion,  10.  Fifth,  it  is  this  feeling 
of  the  presence  of  power  which  induces  the  primitive  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  mysterious,  supernatural, 
impersonal  force  or  potency  which  is  operative  in  the 
process  of  transforming  both  physically  and  mentally, 

the  boy  into  a  youth,  youth  into  a  man  and  again 
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man  into  a  rightful  member  of  the  tribe,  an  inheritor 
as  well  as  a  preserver  of  the  Tlaw  and  prophets1  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

The  conservation  of  such  values  is  the  most 
evident  proof  of  the  existence  of  religion  among  the 
primitive  Australians.  Magic  and  primitive  science  are 
inadequate  to  conserve  the  values  indispensable  for  the 
survival  of  the  primitive  society.  We  therefore  cannot 
agree  with  Prazer  who  traces  the  origin  of  religion  to 
pure  magic,  11.  Religion  goes  beyond  magic,  beyond 
primitive  science--it  finds  its  birth  in  the  primitive 
consciousness  of  that  power  or  potency,  which  affected 
the  instinctive  qualities  of  his  being,  though  it  escap¬ 
ed  his  intellectual  reflection,  12. 

Prom  the  statements  and  definitions  covered 
thus  far,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
discover  the  direction  our  discussion  will  take  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  origin  of  religion.  The  facts  pointing  to 
the  true  origin  of  religion  cannot  be  gleaned  from 
superficial  observations.  We  must  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  human  behaviour  and  probe  deeper  into 
the  very  mind  and  soul  of  man's  being.  If  this  primar¬ 
ily  is  the  task  of  an  anthropologist ,  it  is  nevertheless 
incumbent  upon  him  to  enlist  the  services  of  the 
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keenest  psychologist  if  he  is  to  point  out  more 
correctly  the  true  origin  of  religion. 

However,  an  objection  to  my  conclusions  may 
be  raised  from  a  totally  different  position.  Admitting 
that  the  values  cited  above  are  such  as  would  point  to 
some  power  or  agency,  admitting  that  the  seeming  values 
are  not  likely  to  be  conserved  without  the  sanction  of 
some  such  object  of  religion  as  suggested  above3  are  we 
justified  in  postulating  such  an  agency,  or  inferring 
the  existence  of  religion  among  the  very  people  who,  in 
the  first  place,  show  no  signs  of  gods,  temples,  priests, 
etc.,  and  in  the  second  place,  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
notion  of  prayer  or  communication  with  any  spirits  or 
supernatural  beings,  nor  have  any  name  to  correspond  to 
such  a  notion  as  power  or  impersonal  force  or  agency? 

This  objection  becomes  more  serious  when  such  outstand¬ 
ing  anthropologists  as  Frazer,  Marret,  and  Farnell  see 
in  the  Australian  ceremonies  nothing  but  acts  of  magic 
and  hence  conclude  that  primitive  religion  has  develop¬ 
ed  from  magic,  nevertheless  in  the  face  of  all  these 
formidable  objections  I  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
position  I  am  seeking  to  establish,  by  offering  three 
reasons  as  refutations  to  the  objections  stated. 

Firstly,  the  alleged  absence  of  gods,  temples. 
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and  priests,  does  not  point  to  a  state  of  irreligion. 
There  are  many  examples  of  religion  without  these  ob¬ 
jects  or  ideas.  Such  examples  merely  point  to  a  stage 
of  religious  development  at  which  differentiation  has 
as  yet  not  taken  place. 

Secondly,  although  there  is  no  name  known  to 
Australians,  that  will  correspond  to  such  an  idea  as 
power,  or  impersonal  force,  or  agency,  we  dare  to  main¬ 
tain  this  hypothesis  on  the  following  basis:  f  1 )  Psychological 
analysis  of  the  primitive  mind  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  no  such  values  could  have  been  conserved  without 
some  such  force  or  agency.  Magic  is  inadequate  to  con¬ 
serve  these  values;  (2)  The  primitive  under  our  examin¬ 
ation  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  of  intellectual 
development,  to  enable  him  to  differentiate  ideas  and 
objects  of  religion.  Though  he  is  conscious  of  this 
power  he  is  unable  to  give  it  a  definite  intellectual 
interpretation.  This  inference  becomes  even  more  im¬ 
portant  when  we  find  such  a  conception  already  existing 
among  the  primitive  peoples  who  are  intellectually  a 
degree  higher  than  the  Australians.  But  with  this 
feature  we  shall  deal  presently. 

Thirdly,  the  magical  character  of  the  Aust¬ 
ralian  ceremonies,  as  implied  by  the  above  anthropolo- 
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gists  need  not  point  to  irreligion — any  more  than  the 
magical  character  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ceremonies 
points  to  irreligion.  Behind  the  magical  outward  mani¬ 
festations,  there  is  a  deep  inner  feeling  of  a  spiritual 
reality.  To  the  superficial  observer,  both  the  eating 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  modern 
Christian  and  the  eating  of  the  sacrament  of  the  totem 
food  by  the  primitive  Australian  may  appear  outwardly 
as  magical  phenomena.  But  to  the  psychologist,  who  has 
a  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
these  are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  religion. 

We  have  no  way  of  actually  observing  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  any  religion  of  a  lower  stage  passes  into 
a  higher  stage--undifferentiated  into  differentiated. 

We  must  rely  merely  on  the  observations  of  primitive 
religions  as  we  find  them  today  and  on  the  psychological 
interpretations  of  the  phenomena  implied  in  them.  The 
Todas  appear  to  be  one  of  the  primitive  tribes  who  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  example  of  the  transitional  stage 

dLTl  ^ 

from  that  ofA undifferentiated  toA differentiated  kind  of 
religion.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  examine  these 
people.  The  Todas  are  found  in  Southern  India.  Since 
their  chief  means  of  subsistence  is  the  milk  of  the 
buffalo,  their  present  religion  is  centered  about  the 

food  supply.  They  have  priests  who  recite  prayers. 
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These  prayers  are  not  addressed  to  any  superior  beings, 
or  spirits,  and  because  of  this  Frazer,  Marret,  and 
Farnell  believe  their  religion  developed  from  magic. 
However  they  display  unmistakable  signs  of  religion  in 
that  they  conserve  their  social  values  by  invoking  or 
utilizing  an  impersonal  supernatural  agency.  This  is 
done  through  three  rudimentary  sacrifices:  (1)  The  Toda 
priest  prepares  a  mixture  of  milk,  rice,  salt  and  Jagg¬ 
ery  in  a  ritualistic  way,  fifteen  days  after  the  birth 

of  the  calf  of  a  sacred  buffalo.  Part  of  this  food  he 

Ha 

throws  upon  the  fire,^rest  he  distributes  among  the 
people  who  gather  about  the  dairy.  This  ceremony  re¬ 
moves  the  taboo .  or  the  unknown  mysterious  power,  from 
the  milk,  and  makes  it  safe.  The  burned  part  of  the 
meal  goes  as  a  sacrifice  to  an  unknown  mysterious  power, 
and  the  part  which  is  distributed  among  the  worshippers 
serves  as  a  bond  of  mystical  union  between  them  and  the 
object  of  their  religion.  (2)  Several  times  a  year  a 
young  male  calf  is  killed  by  the  priest,  roasted  and 
eaten  by  him  and  the  people  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  tribe.  This  desired  end  is  attained  by  in¬ 
voking  the  mysterious  power  or  potency  through  the 
ceremony  of  this  sacrificial  communion.  (3)  Another 
ceremony  is  performed  to  promote  the  growth  of  grass. 
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The  priest  makes  a  fire  and  says  this  prayer,  "May  young 
grass  grow;  may  honey  flourish,"  etc.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Todas  of  today  have  no  special  interest  in  this 
latter  ceremony.  It  was  observed  more  attentively  by 
their  more  primitive  ancestors  who  lived  on  wild  fruits, 
nuts,  and  honey.  Religion  loses  its  interest  when  it  is 
no  longer  concerned  with  those  social  values  which  the 
tribe  wishes  to  conserve. 

While  the  Todas,  as  we  have  observed,  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  transitional  stage  of  their  religious 
development,  the  Baganda  have  completed  the  transition 
and  their  religion  has  become  completely  differentiated. 

The  Baganda  are  an  African  tribe  situated  in 
Uganda,  west  of  Lake  iJyanza.  Through  Rev.  John  Roscoe 
we  learn  the  objects  of  their  religion.  They  have  gods, 
both  national  and  local,  spirits  inhabiting  rivers, 
trees,  stones  and  objects  of  peculiar  shape;  they  have 
fetishes  possessing  impersonal  potency  or  'mana*  of  the 
god  whose  name  they  bear;  they  have  amulets  and  charms 
each  of  which  has  power  to  protect  the  possessor  against 
one  form  of  bad  luck;  and  lastly  they  have  ghosts  of 
kings  and  of  ordinary  people. 

It  is  evident  that  the  completely  different¬ 
iated  religion  of  the  Baganda  affords  a  far  more 


. 
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effective  machine  for  conservation  of  social,  personal 
and  national  values.  The  objectification  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  agency  into  gods,  fetishes,  ghosts  etc.,  furnishes 
a  concrete  imagery  which  serves  to  fixate  the  attention 
and  thus  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  worshipper.  In 
this  way  the  religion  of  the  Baganda  clearly  represents 
both  a  psychological  and  a  moral  advance  over  the  relig¬ 
ions  of  the  Australians  and  the  Todas.  These  gods, 
spirits  and  ghosts,  being  personal,  anthropomorphic 
beings,  could  take  unto  themselves  human  attributes  such 
as  emotion,  sympathy,  passion,  and  later  even  love, 
justice  and  mercy--though  all  these  were  not  available 
in  an  abstract  form,  but  were  intimately  wrapped  up  in 
the  biological  laws  of  natural  existence  and  race  pre¬ 
servation,  which  were  the  foremost  socially  recognized 
values  of  primitive  people. 

YJe  are  now  ready  to  pick  up  the  strand  we 
left  above  in  the  statement  that,  should  we  find  a  more 
explicit  conception  of  power  corresponding  to  the 
inferential  idea  of  power  of  the  Australians  and  the 
Todas,  among  any  other  primitive  people  who  are  a  degree 
higher  intellectually,  we  could  then  rightly  claim  the 
veracity  of  our  contention,  namely  that  the  true  origin 
of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
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primitive  mind  of^  power  or  potency  which  affected  him  and 
his  whole  behaviour.  This  is  really  a  crucial  point  in 
the  discussion  of  our  whole  problem.  But  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  such  an  example.  This  we  will  find 
among  the  Melanesian  tribes  whose  slightly  higher  intell¬ 
igence  enabled  them  not  only  to  interpret  for  us  such 
power,  but  even  to  give  it  a  name.  This  impersonal 
power  or  potency  the  Melanesians  call  MANA. 

To  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  'mana'  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  Bishop  Godrington,  who 
says,  "The  Melanesian  mind  is  entirely  possessed  by  the 
belief  in  a  supernatural  power  or  influence,  called  al¬ 
most  universally  'mana'.  This  is  what  works  to  effect 
everything  which  is  beyond  the  ordinary  power  of  men, 
outside  the  common  processes  of  nature;  it  is  present 
in  the  atmosphere  of  life,  attaches  itself  to  persons 
and  to  things,  and  is  manifested  by  results  which  can 

only  be  ascribed  to  its  operation . But  this  pow'er, 

though  itself  impersonal,  is  always  connected  with  some 
person  who  directs  it;  all  spirits  have  it,  ghosts 

generally,  some  men . Thus  all  conspicuous  success  is 

a  proof  that  man  has  ’mana1;  his  influence  depends  on 
the  impression  made  on  the  people’s  mind  that  he  has  it; 
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he  becomes  a  chief  by  virtue  of  it.  Hence  a  man’s  power, 
though  political  or  social  in  its  character,  is  his 
’mana';  the  word  is  naturally  used  in  accordance  with  the 
native  conception  of  the  character  of  all  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  as  supernatural.  If  a  man  has  been  successful  in 
fighting,  it  has  not  been  his  natural  strength  of  arm, 
quickness  of  eye,  or  readiness  of  resource  that  has  won 
success;  he  has  certainly  got  the  'mana*  of  a  spirit  or 
of  some  deceased  warrior  to  empower  him,  conveyed  in  an 
amulet  or  a  stone  around  his  neck,  or  a  tuft  of  leaves 
in  his  belt,  in  a  tooth  hung  upon  a  finger  of  his  bow 
hand,  or  in  the  form  of  words  with  which  he  brings  super¬ 
natural  assistance  to  his  side . All  Melanesian  relig¬ 

ion  consists,  in  fact,  in  getting  this  ’mana'  for  one’s 
self,  or  getting  it  used  for  one’s  benefit--all  religion, 
that  is,  as  far  as  religious  practices  go,  prayers  and 
sacrifices,”  13. 

The  belief  in  this  supernatural  power  is  also 
common  among  many  other  primitive  tribes.  "The  Pygmies 
in  Africa  have  a  similar  notion  of  Oudah.  Among  Horth 
American  Indian  tribes  there  are  words  with  similar  pur¬ 
port.  The  Algonkin  term  is  Manitou.  If  a  young  man  is 
brave,  he  possesses  much  Manitou.  If  such  a  man  is 

killed  by  his  enemies  they  will  eat  his  heart  to 
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reinforce  their  own  Manitou.  A  young  man  at  his  init¬ 
iation  retires  alone  for  long  fasting  and  meditation, 
and  so  obtains  Manitou.  Among  the  Sioux,  Wakonda  is  the 
word.  Wild  animals  that  are  swift,  fleety,  and  cunning 
have  Wakonda.  White  men  have  more  Wakonda  than  the 
Sioux,  that  is  why  they  defeat  them  in  war.  Among  the 
Iroquois  the  word  is  Orenda;  and  so  on,”  14. 

The  Orenda  of  the  Iroquois  not  only  represents 
a  mysterious  power  which  is  expressed  in  the  unusual 
strength  of  man  or  the  cunning  of  beast,  but  is  a 
creative  cosmic  principle  of  the  whole  world  answering 
somewhat  to  the  primitive  animism  and  foreshadowing  in 
science  the  notion  of  universal  energy  and  in  philo¬ 
sophy  universal  mind  or  soul. 

Tylor,  in  his  'Primitive  Culture',  traces  re¬ 
ligion  to  animism,  which  belief  he  bases  on  the  theory 
of  dreams.  How  there  are  some  anthropologists  like 
Wundt  who  think  that  Tylor* s  animism  always  implied 
personal  beings,  and  therefore  different  from  ’mana’ 
which  is  generally  understood  in  an  impersonal  sense. 
Marett,  however,  takes  a  different  view.  He  says, 
"Animism  would  seem  sometimes  to  be  used  by  Sir  E. 

Tylor  in  a  wider  sense,  namely,  as  'a  doctrine  of 
universal  vitality'.  In  dealing  with  the  myth  of  the 
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ruder  peoples,  as  for  example,  those  about  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  he  shows  how  a  ’general  animation  of 
nature’  is  implied,”  15. 

Marett  himself  conceives  an  impersonal  power 
lurking  in  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Australians-- 
and  ceremonies  according  to  him,  constitute  what  might 
be  called,  'the  spiritual  means  of  education'  which  are 
'always  more  effective  than  physical.'  But  what  are 
these  spiritual  means?  According  to  Marett,  it  is 
'Daramulun',  a  power  that  is  in  the  bull  roarer,  in  the 
initiation  ceremonies,  in  the  totem  image  about  which 
they  'dance  and  shout  its  name',  16. 

In  general,  the  belief  in  this  potency,  for 
which  there  is  no  suitable  single  word  in  English,  is 
well  described  by  King.  He  quotes,  "The  conception  of 
this  something  wavers  between  that  of  communicable 
property,  that  of  a  mobile,  invisible  substance  and 
that  of  a  latent  transferable  energy .This  substance, 
property,  or  energy  is  conceived  as  being  widely  dif¬ 
fused  amongst  natural  objects  and  human  beings; . 

The  presence  of  it  is  promptly  assigned  as  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  any  unusual  power  or  efficacy  which  any  object 
or  person  is  found  to  possess; ... .The  mind  of  the  savage 
of  these  races  is  intensely  interested  in  this  force,  or 
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property,  and  greatly  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of 
it."  It  is  "a  distinct  and  rather  abstract  conception 
of  a  diffused,  all-pervasive,  invisible,  manipulable, 
and  transferable  life-energy,  or  universal  force." 

"All  success,  strength,  or  prosperity  is  conceived  to 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  this  force  in  sufficient 
quantity,"  17. 

"7/e  believe,"  says  King,  "it  can  be  shown 
that  the  concept  of  a  mysterious  potency  is  the  key  to 
the  real  significance  of  the  form  of  worship  we  des¬ 
cribed,  and  that  it  also  throws  light  upon  many  obscure 
and  curious  savage  customs.  It  is  an  element  in  the 
belief  of  primitive  men  that  we  have  not  thus  far  taken 
into  explicit  account,  a  belief  which  possibly  has  had 
important  influence  upon  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  religious  attitude,"  18. 

The  fact  that  primitive  man  was  thus  affected 
by  what  he  thought  to  be  the  supernatural  agency,  con¬ 
strains  us  to  inquire  into  the  very  nature  of  its  real¬ 
ity.  To  do  this  is  to  enter  into  the  realm  of  meta¬ 
physics.  But  before  we  touch  this  phase  of  our  dis¬ 
course,  we  shall  devote  some  space  to  the  second  part 
of  our  essay,  in  which  we  shall  deal  with  the  implicat¬ 
ions  of  ’raana'  in  more  advanced  religions  known  to  us. 
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In  this  part  a  brief  historical  outline  will  be  given 
to  the  major  religions,  namely  the  Hindu,  the  Iraeco- 
Roman,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  essay  we  shall 
deal  with  the  second  stage  of  religious  development, 
where  differentiation  assumed  a  more  complex  form-- 
where  religion  became  embodied  in  gods,  written  laws, 
institutions,  sacrifices  and  prayer.  This  higher  plane 
in  religion  was  reached  by  devious  ways,  and  in  the 
process  of  its  development  many  factors  contributed  to 
make  religion  what  it  is  today.  To  trace  in  detail  the 
whole  evolutionary  process  of  religious  development 
from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  complex,  is  quite 
impossible  in  this  essay.  Only  a  brief  outline  may  be 
given.  In  tracing  the  historical  genesis  of  this 
potency  or  'mana*,  we  will  ever  be  mindful,  that  it, 
as  has  been  observed,  was  the  only  effective  agency 
through  which  the  believers  conserved  their  socially 
recognized  values.  It  was  thought  of  at  first  as  an 
impersonal,  all-pervasive  power  or  potency,  but  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  assume  a  more  concrete  form  having  be¬ 
come  objectified  or  incarnated  into  the  various  objects 
of  religious  belief. 
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We  have  observed  how  the  Australians  through 
ceremonies  have  invoked  this  agency  to  transform  their 
boys  into  men,  to  increase  their  food  supply,  and  to 
bring  rain  etc.;  how  Todas  in  a  similar  way  sought  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  community  by  observing 
various  rituals  that  safeguarded  their  cows,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  grass,  fruit  and  honey;  and  again 
how  the  Baganda  families  and  individuals  privately 
sought  through  gods,  fetishes,  spirits,  ancestral  ghosts 
and  even  amulets,  to  conserve  values  dear  to  them. 
"Almost  every  concrete  material  value  thinkable  has  been 
sought  through  religious  means  somewhere  in  the  savage 
world— —  values  he  does  not  know  how  to  secure  adequately 
for  himself  through  its  ordinary  efforts.  Anything  that 
involves  the  unknown,  the  uncanny,  the  mysterious  is 
often  thought  to  contain  ’mana* •  The  striking  events  of 
life--birth,  the  arrival  of  puberty,  marriage,  and  death 
--are  matters  of  vital  concern  which  involve  the  unknown 
and  the  mysterious,”  19. 

The  objectification  of  *mana*  was  effected 
probably  in  the  following  way.  The  primitive  Australian 
believed  that  he  and  the  plants  and  animals  of  his  totem 
were  one.  Later  the  totem  may  have  been  personified  — 
it  may  have  become  a  spirit  or  a  god  inhabiting  the 
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totem  plant  or  animal.  The  Tmana?  obtained  by  eating 
of  the  totemic  plant  or  animal,  accomplished  either 
union  with  the  god,  or  participation  with  the  god,  or 
both.  This  of  course  gave  rise  to  sacraments.  Still 
later  there  sprang  up  a  belief  in  spirits,  ghosts, 
and  demons  inhabiting  trees,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
caves.  As  Prof.  Pratt  says:  ’’Granted  that  out  of.  the 
original  feeling  for  ’mana’,  the  belief  in  personal 
powers  arose,  direct  appeal  to  them  was  surely  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,"  20. 

Once  the  source  of  'mana'  became  distinct  from 
the  ceremonial,  it  was  on  its  way  to  development  into  a 
god.  Though  fetishes,  charms,  and  amulets  are  imperfect¬ 
ly  personified,  they  usually  have  'mana'  of  the  person¬ 
ified  gods,  spirits  and  ghosts.  The  difference  between 
spirits,  ghosts,  fetishes,  and  gods  is  that  of  degree — 
all  these  are  large  and  small  gods,  personified  or 
serai-personified,  and  are  sources  of  'mana*.  "The  god 
is  more  powerful,  more  sublime,  and  his  worship  has  be¬ 
come  generally  recognized,  and  is  not  confined  to  a 
family  or  a  few  scattered  admirers.  He  has,  as  a  rule, 
his  established  modes  of  worship, — a  definite  form  of 
ceremonial,  a  temple,  and  a  priest.  A  ghost  simply 
needs  to  become  an  institutionalized  source  of  'mana', 
and  he  is  a  god,"  21. 


» 
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At  first  the  personified  gods  were  not  anthro¬ 
pomorphic.  Among  the  peoples  who  worshipped  nature  the 
gods  were  the  Wind,  the  Rain,  the  Sun,  and  other  natural 
objects.  These  were  the  earlier  gods  of  the  Aryan  con¬ 
querors  of  India.  The  gods  of  all  nature  religions 
lacked  human  attributes.  Gradually  however  they  assum¬ 
ed  the  anthropomorphic  forms — they  became  beings  in 
human  form,  but  they  surpassed  man  in  every  way.  The 
wind,  the  sun,  the  rain  etc.,  were  no  longer  considered 
gods,  but  only  their  abodes  or  vehicles. 

When  the  gods  became  endowed  with  anthropo¬ 
morphic  conceptions,  they  received  attributes  of  an 
abstract  and  ethical  nature:  wisdom,  knowledge,  courage, 
love,  wrath,  pity.  These  qualities  also  were  personi¬ 
fied  and  became  the  mediative  agencies  between  gods  and 
men--the  system  of  demonology,  and  angelology  developed. 
On  the  other  hand  one  god  may  have  displaced  all  other 
gods  and  assumed  the  full  responsibility  for  conserving 
all  the  values  of  men.  He  became  all  wise,  loving, 
just,  pitiful,  holy.  Still  another  phase  in  this  de¬ 
velopment  may  have  identified  god  with  the  ethical 
qualities  themselves  and  have  become  the  inner  spirit¬ 
ual  possession  of  man  himself--that  is,  god  has  become 
an  impersonal,  immanent  power  akin  to  'raana'  of  the 
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primitive  man,  but  endowed  with  greater  ethical  qualities. 

After  having  thus  far  indicated  briefly  the 
possible  course  of  religious  development,  from  the  most 
primitive  Australian  beliefs  in  power  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  Aryan  beliefs  in  gods,  we  shall  now  pass  to  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  Hindu,  Grraeco—  Roman,  Hebrew 
and  Christian  religions.  Our  aim  again  will  be  to  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  supernatural  agency  these  religions 
employ  to  conserve  men's  socially  recognized  values  and 
to  what  extent  the  'mana'  of  the  primitive  man  was 
implied  in  them.  We  shall  start  with  Brahminism,  which 
the  historians  divide  into  four  periods:  the  Vedic,  the 
Priestly  Brahminical,  the  Philosophic-Brahminical ,  and 
Modern  Hinduism. 

The  Vedic  period  began  about  1500  B.C.  when 
Aryans  have  conquered  the  indigenous  tribes  of  India — •• 
the  Dravidians.  As  a  result  of  this  conquest  four 
classes  or  castes  appeared:  the  priests,  warriors,  and 
common  people  of  the  Aryans  constituted  the  higher 
classes,  while  the  conquered  Dravidians  became  the 
lowest  class  or  the  outcasts.  Their  religion  was  not 
different  from  that  of  the  Baganda  tribes.  They  wor¬ 
shipped  gods,  ancestral  ghosts,  and  nature  spirits. 

They  placated  demons  and  sacrificed  to  objects  of 
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utility,  such  as  plow,  war  ear,  weapons  etc.,  which 
they  regarded  as  fetishes  or  objects  imparting  ’mana* 
to  the  worshipper.  Their  gods  were  natural  forces  and 
therefore  their  religion  was  a  nature  religion.  They 
worshipped  Sun,  Sky,  Earth,  Air,  Light,  Wind,  Rain  and 
Dan.  Myths  developed  about  each  of  these  gods.  In  the 
process  of  development,  syncretism  of  these  forces  be¬ 
stowed  upon  one  god  more  than  one  of  these  ideas  and 
gods  tended  to  merge  and  to  grow  impersonal  approaching 
the  idea  of  'mana'  or  the  impersonal  potency,  the  spirit 
pervading  the  whole  universe. 

The  worship  of  the  VCdic  cult  consisted  of 
sacrifices  to  ancestral  gods,  and  of  ceremonial  feasts. 
Through  these  the  worshippers  attained  communion  with 
their  gods  as  well  as  expiated  their  guilt  and  obtained 
release  from  pollution  and  disease. 

The  chief  values  conserved  were  material, 
such  as  health,  victory,  wealth,  children,  good  fortune, 
future  life  and  heaven  with  plenty  of  'soma*  and  beaut¬ 
iful  women.  But  ethical  and  religious  values,  such  as 
piety,  reverence  of  gods  and  ancestors,  liberality  to 
priests,  and  loyalty  and  courage  were  conserved. 

In  the  Priestly  Brahminical  the  priest  and 
the  ritual  were  the  means  sought  to  conserve  socially 
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recognized  values.  The  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  became 
the  most  important  means  of  approaching  the  deity.  In 
religion  of  this  sort  the  personality  of  the  gods  tend¬ 
ed  to  grow  dim.  The  worshipper  was  more  concerned  with 
carrying  out  the  exact  form  of  sacrifices  through  which 
he  obtained  his  earthly  needs  and  wants  and  attained 
immortality  in  heaven.  He  saw  no  need  in  having  a 
vivid  personality,  or  ethical  nature  in  the  object  of 
his  worship.  He  magically  fulfilled  his  religious 
duties  and  he  obtained  the  needed  results. 

The  Philosophics.1  Brahminism,  (500-100  B.G.) 
is  found  in  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedanta  Schools.  It 
was  effected  by  the  thinkers  of  India,  who  were  both 
theologians  and  philosophers.  Since  its  interest  was 
primarily  intellectual  and  rationalistic,  it  never 
greatly  influenced  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Being  an  intellectual  movement,  it  had  little 
regard  for  moral  antithesis.  It  dealt  with  'real'  ver¬ 
sus  'the  unreal’  and  in  that  respect  was  different  from 
the  Hebrew  religion  which  dealt  more  with  a  moral 
dualism,  i.e.,  good  versus  evil,  and  right  versus  wrong, 
etc . 

All  the  gods,  for  Philosophical  Brahminism, 
are  reduced  to  one  being  or  Brahma.  He  is  impersonal 
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for  those  who  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  thought. 

For  those  who  are  less  advanced  he  is  personal.  Brahma 
means  prayer.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  univers¬ 
al  Sod,  all  in  all,  the  fundamental  and  eternal  reality. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  the  primitive  'mana'  plus  the  specu¬ 
lative  philosophical  mysticism.  Brahma  is  the  only 
reality--all  else  is  transitory,  illusory,  mere  appear¬ 
ance. 

Atman  is  men's  own  inner  psychic  force 
identified  with  the  psychic  force  of  the  Brahma.  Thus 
Atman,  Brahma,  and  Sod  are  identical  terms.  Man  is  one 
with  the  psychic  force  of  the  universe.  He  is  Brahma 
and  in  Brahma  he  is  absorbed.  One  who  gains  this 
philosophical  insight,  attains  salvation.  Such  is  the 
Pantheistic  Idealism.  "He  who  is  without  desire  is  set 
on  Self  (Atman)  his  vital  breath  does  not  pass  out,  but 
Brahman  is  he,  and  in  Brahman  is  he  absorbed.  As  the 
verse  says: 

When  all  the  passion  is  at  rest 

That  lurks  within  the  heart  of  man. 

Then  is  the  mortal  no  mortal. 

But  here  and  now  attained  Brahman,"  22. 

In  this  desire  of  the  cultured  Indian  to  be 
one  with  Brahma  we  have  the  echo  of  the  crude  Melanes- 
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ian  belief  in  ’mana*  through  which  he  obtained  union 
with  his  tribe. 

The  psychology  of  the  Brahminioal  period,  as 
Wright  points  out,  is  quite  simple.  In  the  V6dic  period 
all  the  gods  were  possessors  of  JmanaJ.  In  this  period 
it  was  discovered  that  the  'mana*  possessed  by  the  gods 
is  the  result  of  sacrifices  and  prayer--it  was  a  joint 
product.  So  the  sacrifice  became  more  important  than 
the  gods.  The  whole  attention  was  transferred  to  the 
sacrifices  and  the  gods  were  at  first  confused  and  then 
fused  into  one  god.  This  one  god  is  called  Brahma:  as 
his  name  implies,  he  really  was  the  product  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  So  all  ’mana*  comes  from  and  in  fact 
constitutes,  Brahma.  To  impersonate  Brahma  for  the 
simple,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  him  as  a  vast  res¬ 
ervoir  of  'mana' •  The  belief  in  1 mana'  is  due  to 
awareness  of  an  influx  into  consciousness  of  subcon¬ 
scious  energy.  This  influx  and  consequent  heightening 
of  consciousness,  was  effected  by  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
In  the  VQdic  period  this  consciousness  was  obtained  from 
the  gods;  in  the  Brahminic  Priestly  period  it  was  attain 
ed  through  intellectual  mystical  contemplation.  Only 
the  less  intellectual  needed  the  help  of  material 
objectification,  of  physical  aid,  and  of  priestly  ritual 
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The  higher  being  attained  the  full  conservation  of  his 
values  through  meditation  and  mystic  contemplation  and 
through  self-absorption  in  Brahma. 

The  next  religions  under  our  observation  will 
be  those  of  o-reece  and  Rome.  3-reek  and  Roman  religions 
were  similar.  Both  functioned  through  the  family  and 
the  city  state.  In  both  the  worship  never  became 
centrallized — both  3reeks  and  Romans  worshipped  at  local 
shrines.  They  had  no  great  order  like  the  Brotherhood 
of  Buddhism;  and  no  sacred  books  like  Veda;  and  no 
authoritative  body  of  doctrine.  Their  religion  was 
based  on  the  anthropomorphically  conceived  deities  in 
the  form  of  idealized  men  and  women. 

All  the  3reek  and  Roman  gods  evolved  from  the 
primitive  toteraic  cults  with  their  nature  worship.  The 
3reek  possessed  the  genius  to  humanize  nature  and  by 
the  5th  century  B.C.  the  Olympian  gods  assumed  the  most 
grandiose  proportions  of  colossal  heroic  men.  It  is 
Homer  who  first  gave  them  their  genetic  system.  They 
became  a  family  of  deities,  with  Zeus  as  the  father  of 
them  all.  The  Olympian  gods,  which  later  also  became 
Roman  gods  under  changed  names,  evolved  from  the  most 
barbaric  gods  of  the  primitive  peoples  through  whom 
socially  recognized  values  were  conserved.  In  the 
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evolutions  of  the  Ireek  and  Roman  religions  we  have  one 
of  the  grandest  examples  of  how  the  human  mind  tended 
to  objectify  and.  incarnate  the  supernatural  power,  the 
’mana'  of  the  most  primitive  Melanesian,  into  animate 
and  inanimate  objects  of  nature.  We  shall  print  here  a 
paragraph  from  Livingstone,  ’The  Sreek  Genius’. 

"Everywhere  he  (the  Sreek)  carried  this 
passion  for  humanizing  things.  He  set  to  work  on  the 
old  beast-gods,  which  were  the  legacy  of  early  barbarism, 
and  they  too  were  humanized.  The  eagle,  the  raven,  the 
snake,  the  wolf,  were  originally  forms  under  which  the 
god  manifested  himself:  in  Sreek  hands  they  became  his 
attendants  or  attributes.  Hera  oxeyed )  and 

Athena  owl  eyed )  took  the  forms  of  women,  but  kept 

from  the  shapes  which  they  once  wore  the  one  a  cow’s 
mild  glance,  the  other  the  keen  grey  eyes  of  the  owl. 

So  again  inanimate  nature  became  not  merely  animate, 
but  human.  The  Sreek  would  not  think  of  rivers  without 
the  river-gods  or  of  sun  and  moon  apart  from  their 
divinities.  Naiads  lived  in  springs  and  are  the 
authors  of  their  coolness;  Dryads  are  the  tree-spirits 
that  die  when  the  tree  is  felled.  A  sudden  fright 
seizes  some  shepherds  as  they  feed  their  flock  on  the 
hillside;  it  was  Pan  who  peered  out  at  them  from  among 
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the  rocks.  A  girl  was  blown  over  a  cliff;  the  north 
Wind  had  carried  her  away  to  be  his  playmate.  Such 
were  the  legends  that  the  3reek  invented,  and  it  was 
a  human  place  that  he  made  of  the  world,"  25. 

Gilbert  Murray  in  the  "Four  Stages  of  Ireek 

Religion,"  24,  regards  the  creation  of  the  Olympian 

gods  as  a  great  religious  reformation.  In  the  earlier 
primitive  Greek 

periods lived  in  the  world  "as  merely  subject  to  in¬ 
cursions  of  Tmana'  snakes  and  bulls  and  thunder-stones 

lie  live  J  in  , 

and  monsters."  Under  the  Olympians^the  world  which  W<3S 
"governed  by  an  organized  body  of  personal  and  reason¬ 
ing  rulers,  wise  and  bountiful  fathers,  like  man  in 
mind  and  shape,  only  unspeakably  higher."  It  swept 
away  the  gross  sexual  rites  of  savagery  and  the  super¬ 
stition  connected  with  the  early  worship  of  the  dead; 
furnished  the  religious  basis  for  the  social  order 
based  on  the  city  state;  and  it  produced  concord  among 
the  Sreek  city  states,  and  gave  them  a  common  religious 
literature  and  art. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  1 raana'  for  the  Melan¬ 
esian  was  merely  an  indefinite,  impersonal  potency,  to 
the  primitive  Sreek  it  assumed  a  crude  personality 
concretized  in  nature  worship,  and  again  among  the 
later  Greeks  it  became  the  very  incarnation  of  men¬ 
like  gods.  But  whatever  the  gods,  they  served  as 
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agencies  through  whom  this  power  or  'mana'  was  secured 
and  thus  socially  recognized  values  were  conserved. 

Each  of  the  Olympian  gods  imparted  a  definite  human 
virtue  and  in  that  way  their  worshippers  were  able  to 
establish  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  them. 

"Yet  the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the 
gods  proved  to  be  incapable  of  development  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Man  is  limited  in  his  physical  and 
moral  possibilities.  When  the  Greeks  clothed  their 
gods  with  human  flesh,  and  celebrated  them  in  art  and 
literature  as  magnified  human  beings,  they  put  a  limit 
to  their  further  religious  development,"  25. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  attemp¬ 
ted  reforms  of  3reek  religion  by  the  poets  and  philo¬ 
sophers  tended,  not  to  strengthen  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  but  to  destroy  them.  In  this  respect  Grreek  re¬ 
formers  were  very  unlike  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
reasons  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place  such  poets  as  Euripides 
were  very  destructive  in  their  criticism  of  the  myth¬ 
ical  and  the  anthropomorphic  gods.  They  exposed  their 
moral  inadequacies  and  intellectual  absurdities. 

Through  their  satire,  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
worshippers,  as  against  the  gods  themselves,  they  under¬ 
mined  men's  loyalty  to  their  anthropomorphic  gods. 
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They  were  ever  ready  to  point  out  that  the  Greeks  were 
themselves  morally  better  than  their  gods.  This  sort 
of  flattery  encouraged  their  audiences  to  abandon  their 
primitive  gods.  But  it  is  always  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  build  up.  These  poets  were  primarily  the  literary 
artists  of  this  critical  age.  They  were  not  like  the 
Hebrew  prophets  who  were  religious  specialists. 

In  the  second  place,  such  philosophers  as 
Heraclitus,  who  believed  that  the  universe  had  eternal¬ 
ly  existed  and  passed  through  cycles  of  evolutions  sub¬ 
ject  to  universal  law  or  reason,  (logos),  and  who 
derided  the  anthropomorphic  gods  of  the  popular  relig¬ 
ions;  Anaxagoras  who  had  a  mechanical  conception  of  the 
universe  and  who  postulated  mind  or  ’nous'  to  be  the 
initial  god  necessary  to  set  the  physical  elements  in 
motion;  Leucippus  and  Democritus  who  developed  the 
theory  of  atoms  and  a  complete  philosophical  material¬ 
ism;  and  again  Protagoras,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Arist¬ 
otle  who  based  their  morality  and  religion  on  purely 
intellectual  speculations--all  these  philosophers  did 
more  in  undermining  the  belief  in  the  traditional  re¬ 
ligion  than  in  providing  a  fitting  substitute  for  it. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  development  was,  on  the  one 
hand  atheistic  Spicurianism  the  adherents  of  which 
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turned  against  every  kind  of  religion  because,  as  they 
thought,  it  was  based  on  fear  of  the  gods  which  caused 
all  human  misery  and  unhappiness;  on  the  other  hand 
Stoicism,  the  believers  in  which  doctrine,  though  they 
believed  in  a  god,  thought  of  him  as  an  impersonal 
cosmic  principle — cold  and  almost  incapable  of  human 
sympathy. 

Thus  we  see  how  *mana*  of  the  primitive 
Greeks  first  found  itself  objectified  in  nature  worship, 
reappeared  in  men-like  gods  because  the  latter  so  human¬ 
ly  appealed  to  the  3reek  sense  of  beauty,  courage, 
strength  and  human  sympathy.  The  power  inherent  in 
3-reek  gods  was  vital.  But  when  this  vitality  reached 
the  highest  concepts  in  the  rich  and  philosophical  mind 
it  began  to  lose  its  concreteness  and  became  something 
abstract,  something  universal.  As  a  vital  force  and  as 
a  supernatural  agency,  it  found  itself  imprisoned  in  the 
intellectual  elements  of  the  human  mind — like  Bergson*s 
*KLan  Vital*  entering  the  blind  alley  or  *cul  de  sac' — 
and  had  to  burst  through  the  intellectual  barriers  into 
a  new  realm  of  human  experience.  This  new  realm  of 

religious  experience  was  the  realm  of  mystery  religions. 

the 

The  family  and  city  state  religions  ofA3reeks  were  in¬ 
adequate  to  effect  the  closer  personal  intimacy  between 


, 
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men  an <3  their  deities.  The  Stoic  spiritualized  Logos 
of  the  Heraclitine  doctrine  failed  to  appeal  to  the 
human  soul,  neither  these  religions  nor  Stoic  doctrine 
reinforced  men  in  their  struggle  for  higher  values  in 
this  life;  neither  did  they  assure  him  of  blessed 
immortality  after  death. 

In  the  mystery  religions  we  see  parallel  re¬ 
productions  of  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the  primitive 
people  we  studied  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  In  the 
totem  animal  of  the  Australian  as  in  the  sacrificial 
animal  of  the  Dionysic  cult;  in  the  bull  roarer  of  the 
Melanesian  as  in  the  flute  of  the  Orphic  cult;  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Tcdas  and  Bagandas  as  in  the  orgiastic 
dances  of  Dionysic  cult  and  the  initiations  of  the 

A 

Kleusinian  mysteries--in  all  of  these  practices  we  see 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  to  secure  for 
themselves  power  or  potency  or  fmanaf ,  this  everlasting 
supernatural  agency  through  which  man  obtained  his 

socially  recognized  values. 

In  the  religion  of  Judaism  we  have  a  more 
advanced  conception  of  this  supernatural  agency.  To  a 
large  extent,  as  Wright  points  out  the  Jews  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  3-reeks  and  Homans  have  failed,  and  failed 
where  they  have  succeeded.  Their  supreme  success  was 


. 


in  the  moral  values  they  conserved  through  the  divine 
agency  of  Yahweh;  their  failure  was  in  the  intellectual 
comprehension  of  the  values'  conserved. 

Yahweh,  the  god  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  cult, 
who  was  at  first  cruder  and  less  artistic  than  any  of 
the  Homeric  gods,  was  later  purged  of  anthropomorphism 
and  became  the  3od  of  modern  Jewish  theism — eternal, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  supremely  just,  merciful,  lov¬ 
ing,  righteous  and  holy.  In  a  word,  he  was  endowed  with 
the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual  qualities  that  could 
be  conceived  by  the  Hebrew  prophetic  mind.  But  a  com¬ 
plete  deanthropomorphizat ion  did  not  take  place.  The 
more  religiously  desirable  human  elements  of  the  earlier 
conceptions  were  preserved.  The  Hebrew  worshippers  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  Yahweh,  "Our  Father"  and  "Our  King"  and 
to  feel  assured  of  his  personal  presence,  his  direct 
sympathy,  love  and  guidance. 

Jews  were  very  successful  institutionally. 

They  had  scriptures,  law,  prophets,  priesthood,  temple 
and  later  synagogues.  These  institutions  bound  them 
into  one  nation,  and  created  a  strong  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  their  Ood  and  King.  From 
Yahweh  they  received  power  and  wisdom,  righteousness, 
love,  justice,  truth  and  holiness.  The  dominant  con- 
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ception  of  Yahweh  was  that  of  power  or  spirit  and  in 
that  respect  it  corresponded  to  *mana5  of  the  Melanes¬ 
ians  or  ’orenda’  of  the  Iroquois.  It  was  this  spirit 
that  gave  cunning  to  the  hand  of  the  workman  and  gave 
victorious  power  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  chief  strength  of  Judaism  must  be  sought 
in  the  quality  of  the  supernatural  agency,  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Cod  who  is  at  once  almost  unapproachably 
sublime,  majestic,  holy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  human¬ 
ly  intimate  and  universally  accessible  to  his  worshipp¬ 
ers.  The  Cod-given  law  and  ritual  was  designed  to  give 
guidance  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  to 
safeguard  the  purity  and  tenderness  of  the  family,  and 
to  preserve  the  higher  standards  of  social  life.  To  its 
conception  of  Cod ,  its  scriptures  and  its  synagogue, 
both  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  owe  their  origin. 

Christianity  is  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 
conservation  of  socially  recognized  values  through  the 
agency  of  Cod  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  form¬ 
ula  is  quite  applicable  to  all  Christians  whatever  the 
difference  in  their  doctrines  and  in  the  manner  of  Cod’s 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  Every  Christian  believes 
that  he  gains  divine  power  through  the  personality  and 
leadership  of  Jesus.  As  to  the  primitive  mind,  the 
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objects  of  his  worship  embodied  power  or  mysterious 
potency,  so  also  to  the  Christian  believer  the  spirit 
of  Cod  became  immanent  or  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "All  power  is  given  unto  me.”  "Ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon 
you."  What  man  sought  and  found  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  was  a  spiritual  reinforcement  through  a  personal 
Cod  who  has  been  a  man  in  historic  times,  and  through 
whom  they  can  gain  consciousness  of  forgiveness  of 
sins,  intimate  communion  with  Cod  in  worship,  and 
assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  how  the  Centile 

converts  into  Christianity,  being  accustomed  to  the 

mystery  religions,  expected  to  be  initiated  into  their 

new  faith  with  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  engage  in  a 

common  worship  that  would  afford  communion  with  Cod 

the 

through  a  sacred  meal.  This  sacramental ism  ofACentiles 
became  highly  spiritualized  and  symbolized  in  the 
Christian  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  common 
element  in  both  religions  was  to  secure  religious  val¬ 
ues  through  the  supernatural  agency  in  the  ceremonial 
rite . 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  here 
to  trace  the  historical  development  of  Christianity. 
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S/7e  wish  only  to  stop  long  enough  to  note  the  values 
Christianity  conserved,  to  determine  its  function  and  to 
estimate  the  nature  of  its  agency.  Through  the  match¬ 
less  personality  of  Jesus,  Christianity  has  deepened  the 
moral  convictions  of  men,  making  the  moral  life  a  con¬ 
cern  of  both  the  heart  and  the  head.  It  has  imparted  a 
dynamic  force  into  moral  principles.  Hence  the  ethical 
inwardness,  which  Jesus  emphasized  and  the  Cospels 
stressed,  has  become  the  supreme  Christian  value.  This 
ethical  inwardness  is  unlike  the  ethical  inwardness  of 
Cautama.  Christian  ethics  is  mediated  by  the  human- 
divine  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  life  has  its 
source  in  Cod  the  Father  of  mankind,  the  author  of  the 
universe  and  the  supreme  fountainhead  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  of  morality.  Christian  ethics  has  become  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  social  relations  of  men  because 
they  have  received  more  than  merely  cosmic  sanction; 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  very  author  of  the 
cosmos.  Through  Jesus,  the  individual  and  society  are 
brought  into  proper  relationship  with  Cod.  What  a 
gigantic  role  Jesus  is  playing  in  the  lives  of  menl 
Thus  far  we  have  given  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  primitive  conceptions  of  religion  and  their 
implications  in  the  religions  of  more  advanced  peoples. 
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Wo  have  discovered  the  unmistakable  signs  of  religious 
experience  among  the  most  primitive  tribes  known  to 
anthropologists . 

Prom  all  the  facts  historically  observed, 
there  is  a  strong  indication  that  our  present  religious 
beliefs  in  general  are  continuous  with  the  beliefs  of 
the  preceding  ages.  There  is  a  common  element  running 
through  all  religions.  This  element  is  found  in  man's 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  agency 
which  he  feels  in  some  way  is  guiding  his  destiny  and 
the  destinies  of  his  fellows.  How  are  we,  as  rational 
beings,  to  conceive  of  this  supernatural  agency?  This 
question  will  receive  our  consideration  in  our  third 
and  last  part  of  this  essay. 

In  the  remaining  pages  of  this  work  we  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  whether  or  not  this  power  which  we 
pursued,  or  which  pursued  us  throughout,  has  any  corres¬ 
ponding  phenomena,  real  or  illusory,  in  psychology,  in 
science  in  general,  and  in  philosophy.  We  must  be 
candid  in  stating  that  Anthropology ,  Sociology,  Psycho¬ 
logy.  history,  and  comparative  study  of  religious  forms 
and  institutions,  if  they  have  at  once  modified  and 
complicated  the  problems  of  religious  inquiry,  have 
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definitely  increased  the  range  of  observations  likely 
to  throw  light  upon  them. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that  although 
it  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  this  essay  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  validity  and  reality  of  the  object 
of  religious  experience,  we  can  hardly  escape  its  im¬ 
plication.  This  subject  might  be  a  fitting  sequel  to 
the  main  thought  that  runs  through  our  essay.  What  we 
have  been  attempting  to  do  in  this  work  is  to  discover 
a  unifying  principle  which  stands  supreme  behind  every 
phase  of  life’s  experience,  be  that  experience  in  the 
realms  of  religion  or  in  science  or  in  philosophy. 

What  is  that  unifying  principle?  In  primitive  life  it 
was  'mana';  in  more  advanced  religion  it  is  3od;  in 
science  it  is  cosmic  energy  or  law;  and  in  philosophy 
it  is  Absolute  Reality.  Each  of  these  realms  has  its 
own  method  of  demonstrating  the  realities  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Yet,  historically  speaking,  it  is  only  when  men 
are  willing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  such 
principle,  that  they  are  at  all  capable  of  achieving 
progress  in  life.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  be¬ 
tween  primitive  magical  religion  and  science  in  that 
they  both  consciously  or  unconsciously  recognize  that 
things  happen  in  accordance  with  some  law  which  they 
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have  no  way  of  escaping.  Both  have  learned  to  believe, 
that  when  something  occurs,  something  definite  has 
happened  to  cause  it.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophy, 
religion  and  psychology,  seek  to  establish  the  criteria 
as  to  why  things  happen  as  they  do.  Psychology  is 
satisfied  to  look  for  these  causes  in  the  subconscious 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  while  religion  and  philosophy 
push  beyond  the  apparent  powers  of  men.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  this  principle  in  the  main  fields  of 
human  experience:  psychology,  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion. 

The  role  of  psychology  has  been  already  in¬ 
timated  elsewhere  in  this  essay.  We  shall  quote  F.  S. 
Hickman  in  this  regard,  who  says,  "The  psychology  of 
religion  does  not  seek  to  ascertain  whether  any  belief 
is  true  or  not,  for  false  belief,  and  the  psychological 
factors  in  false  belief  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  in  true  belief.  Furthermore,  the  proper 
tests  for  the  truth  of  any  religious  belief  do  not  lie 
in  the  field  of  psychology  but  in  the  field  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology,"  26. 

It  appears  that  William  James  is  pointing  to 

a  transcendental  reality  as  an  object  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  But  this  he  does  not  from  psychological 
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demonstration;  but  rather  gives  it  as  a  postulate  of 
faith,  though  a  'faith  that  inquires*.  As  A.  R.  Uren 
explains,  "James's  precise  attitude  to  the  transcend¬ 
ental  region  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  First,  there 
is  the  region  of  conscious  experience.  Second,  there 
is  the  region  of  the  subconscious  where  heterogenous 
psychic  elements  abound.  Here  are  the  potentialities 
of  snake  and  seraph.  Third,  there  is  the  region  of  the 
transcendent  from  which  religious  experiences  come. 

This  region  contains  3-od,  the  Absolute,  or  Reality,  as 
thought  of  in  the  pluralistic  theory  of  James.  From 
this  mystical  or  supernatural  region  saving  experiences  come 
into  the  conscious  life  through  a  sluice  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious  which  impinges  on  the  transcendental  region. 

It  is  the  postulating  of  the  existence  of  the  realm  of 
over-beliefs,  this  unseen  spiritual  region,  and  the 
affirmation  of  the  existence  of  this  sluice  that 
differentiates  James  form  the  empirical  psychologists," 

27. 

However,  whether  or  not  it  ever  be  possible 
to  establish  the  objective  reality  of  religious  exper¬ 
ience,  through  psychological  empiricism,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  give  a  psychological  explanation  of  Melan¬ 
esian  'mana*  and  its  equivalent  among  other  races. 
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This  explanation,  as  suggested  by  Wright,  28,  is  three¬ 
fold.  (1)  Everyone  at  times  feels  the  presence  of* sub¬ 
conscious  impulses*  that  have  an  influence  upon  himself 
and  which  he  cannot  understand.  These  are  often  due  to 
organic  conditions,  no  doubt .... .New  vigor  seems  to  be 
coming  into  us  that  we  did  not  know  we  possessed. 
Thoughts  flash  through  our  minds  that  appear  like  revel¬ 
ations.  Knowledge  that  we  did  not  know  we  had  lies 
ready  for  our  use.  Is  this  not  what  the  savage  often 
means  by  having  ’mana1?  (2)  Ordinary  men  find  that  they 
have  increased  energy  of  mind  and  body  when  in  the 
society  of  a  leader  who  has  a  ’strong  personality ' ,  or 

Tgreat  natural  powers  of  leadership1,  as  they  say . 

Does  not  the  Melanesian  probably  have  such  experiences 
in  mind  when  he  says  the  chiefs  are  able  to  impart 
'mana'  to  their  fellows?  (3)  A  group  of  persons  in  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  engender  increased  emotion  of  all 
sorts  in  one  another ... .War  dances,  totemic  ceremonies, 
choric  festivals.  Bacchanalian  revels,  public  mourn¬ 
ings  ,  initiation  ceremonies,  all  may  well  seem  to  im¬ 
part  their  different  kinds  of  'mana'  to  the  individual 

participants • 

When  we  inquire  into  psychologies  of  religion 
written  by  outstanding  men  such  as  James,  Starbuck, 
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Goet  Pratt,  Ames,  Stratton  and  Leuba,  we  glean  from 
them  one  fact,  namely,  that  religion  has  to  do  with  the 
sub-conscious  power  of  man.  Furthermore,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  worshipper,  there  is  always  implied 
a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  objective  reality. 
Pratt  believes  that  religion  is  rooted  in  the  vital  in¬ 
stinctive  depths  of  human  nature.  James  concludes  that 
men  will  continue  to  be  religious  to  the  end  of  time, 
meaning  by  this  of  course,  that  religion  is  to  be 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  life  and  inseparable 
from  it.  -Geraldine  Coster,  again,  postulates  an  in¬ 
stinctive  energy,  which  she  calls  ’libido’.  Thus  she 
says,  ’’Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  mysterious 
Force  which  gives  life  to  the  universe,  we  can  at  least 
postulate  of  It  that  It  has  the  will  to  persist  in 
whatever  form  It  may  have  chosen  as  a  means  of  manifest¬ 
ation.  That  Force,  when  manifested  in  the  individual, 
we  propose  to  call  'libido'  or  instinctive  energy. 

When  we  so  define  libido,  we  ought  to  realize  that  we 
are  speaking  of  what  many  Christians  would  call  the 
Holy  Spirit ,”  29 . 

”In  the  opinion  of  the  believer  in  God,” 
says  Wright,  "the  ’mana'  idea  contains  still  further 
proof.  For  he  believes  that  there  actually  is  a 
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spiritual  Being  separate  from  human  minds,  whose 
support  is  available  to  men  through  worship.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  *mana’  conception  may  appear  to  be  an 
early,  and  therefore  necessarily  a  crude  manner  in  which 
man  began  to  become  conscious  of  the  existence  of  Sod, 
and  to  learn  to  gain  assistance  from  Him.  To  say  this, 
he  believes,  is  not  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
psychological  explanation  of  *mana*  in  the  least;  for  he 
admits  that  it  is  largely  through  sub-conscious  experi- 

o 

ences  and  through  social  intercourse  that  the  individual 
becomes  aware  of  God  and  gains  help  from  Him,  30. 

We  shall  now  consider  'mana'  as  a  correspond¬ 
ing  principle  in  science.  There  are  some  scientists  who 
bid  us  to  discard  the  idea  of  force,  which  is  supposed 

to  inhere^the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  to  fall 
A 

back  on  the  scientific  idea  of  kinetic  energy,  31.  This 
is  significant,  because  it  coincides  with  the  primitive 
idea  of  power  or  supernatural  potency.  Edward  Gaird 
points  out  that  primitive  mind  often  catches  glimpses 
of  the  truth  which  later  become  the  very  basis  of 
scientific  knowledge,  32.  Spencer  also  postulates  a 
universe  in  terms  of  infinite  and  eternal  energy.  But 
does  not  this  energy  as  a  postulate  of  science  proceed 
from  some  universal  infinite  source,  which, though 
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science  is  unable  to  demonstrate,  philosophy  seeks  to 
establish  as  an  inevitable  necessity  of  universal  order. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  principle  behind  the 
belief  in  'mana1  and  that  which  is  behind  the  belief  in 
cosmic  energy  of  modern  science  is  the  same.  In  both 
cases  there  is  dependence  on  something  which  exists  in 
its  own  right,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  considerat¬ 
ion  to  account  for  the  very  progress  of  human  existence. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle  that  some  of  the 
modern  humanists  can  say,  "We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
universe.  There  must  be  a  centre  which  radiates  energy 
to  supply  our  human  needs.  Therefore  why  should  we 
struggle  alone?"  33. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  us  to  see  how 
the  primitive  mind,  the  mind  of  the  modern  scientist  and 
that  of  the  modern  philosopher  have  apprehended  what  to 
each  appeared  to  be  the  ultimate  reality: mana' ,  the 
cosmic  energy  or  mind,  and  the  ultimate  Reality. 

The  primitive  man  as  we  have  observed,  has  in 
some  way  or  another  reached,  crude  and  imperfect  as  it 
may  appear  to  us,  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  his  mind, 
by  calling  that  which  he  considered  of  the  most  vital 
importance  for  his  existence,  'mana*.  This  name  suggests 
itself  to  us  as  being  akin  to  something  like  mind  or  a 
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spirit  or  potency,  pervading  and  permeating  the  world 
in  which  the  primitive  man  existed.  How  does  this 
harmonize  with  the  description  of  reality  as  viewed  by 
the  modern  scientist  such  as,  say.  Sir  James  Jeans?  The 
resemblance  is  striking,  though  the  methods  of  approach 
are  vastly  different. 

In  his  recent  book,  ? The  Mysterious  Universe’, 
Jeans  comes  to  this  striking  conclusion,  when  he  says, 
"Today  there  is  a  wide  measure  of  agreement,  which  on 
the  physical  side  of  science  approaches  almost  to  un¬ 
animity,  that  the  stream  of  knowledge  is  heading  towards 
a  non-mechanical  reality:  the  universe  begins  to  look 
more  like  a  great  thought  than  like  a  great  machine. 

Mind  no  longer  appears  as  an  accidental  intruder  into 
the  realm  of  matter;  we  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  we 
ought  rather  to  hail  it  as  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  realm  of  matter — not  of  course  our  individual  minds, 
but  the  mind  in  which  the  atoms  out  of  which  our  indiv¬ 
idual  minds  have  grown  exist  as  thoughts,"  34.  What 
Jeans  points  out  is  that  all  human  minds  have  a  common 
ground  or  matrix  out  of  which  they  have  emanated.  The 
primitive  totemism  teaches  us  just  as  much,  when  it 
implies  that  in  the  totem  animal  lies  the  potency  or 
power  to  bind  into  one  union  the  whole  of  the  tribe. 
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Xle  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  primitive  mind  had 
imperfect  glimpses  of  reality,  which  the  scientist  adopt 
as  the  very  basis  of  the  world.  And  so  even  the  human¬ 
ist  now  can  say,  "There-  is  a  creator  mind  at  the  centre 
of  the  universe--why  should  we  struggle  alone?” 

We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  essay, 
that  we  accepted  the  interpretation  v/hich  traces  the 
origin  of  religion  to  what  the  primitive  mind  conceived 
as  'mana'  or  * orenda'--an  impersonal  supernatural  pot¬ 
ency,  akin  to  what  the  modern  mind  conceives  as  the 
universal  mind  or  Spirit.  We  have  also  stressed  the 
necessity  of  accepting  this  theory  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  best  explains  the  behaviour  of  the  primitive 
man  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  human  thought  in  regard  to  life 
and  the  reality  of  religious  experience.  Once  more  we 
appeal  to  a  scientist,  who  is  an  astronomer  and  a 
philosopher.  Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  to  throw  some  more 
light  on  the  reality  of  religious  experience.  Though, 
as  we  have  intimated,  this  subject  is  not  the  real 
burden  of  this  essay,  the  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon 
it  will  give  us  a  better  hold  of  the  fact  that  some  such 
intelligent  supernatural  power  corresponding  to  * mana ’ 
of  the  primitive  man  or  energy  of  the  modern  scientist 
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or  Sod  of  the  religious  soul,  in  some  way  accounts  for 
the  eternal  configurat ions  in  the  creative  process  of 
the  universe  and  for  its,  or  His,  effect  on  the  physical 
universe  and  on  the  lives  of  men.  But  to  admit  this  is 
to  imply  that  man  had  an  innate  idea  of  Sod.  This  is 
exactly  the  conclusion  of  Eddington,  though  he  makes 
this  conclusion  after  honestly  confessing  that  science 
is  unable  to  demonstrate  the  objective  reality  of  ’mana*. 
Universal  Mind,  or  Sod.  Yie  shall  here  quote  at  some 
length  from  this  writer — it  is  most  illuminating. 

"But  perhaps  the  earnest  Christian  will  say: 

' 1  am  a  plain  man  and  I  think  of  Sod  unscientif ically , 
as  you  allow.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  conceive 
Sod  as  the  Father,  from  whom  comes  power  and  guidance 
and  to  whom  I  may  turn  with  devotion  and  trust.  But 
just  because  it  means  so  much,  I  have  no  use  for  it  if 
it  is  only  a  convenient  fiction  which  will  not  stand 
close  examination.  Can  you  not  give  some  assurance 
that  there  is  such  a  Sod  in  reality,  and  the  belief  in 
Him  is  not  merely  a  sop  to  my  limited  understanding?" 

35.  To  be  sure  this  sort  of  question  is  being  asked 
by  many  who  are  not  merely  plain  men,  but  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  men  of  influence  and  position.  Men  who  read  "A 
Preface  to  Morals",  "The  Hew  Humanism",  and  "Science  at 
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the  Crossroads",  ask  this  question.  The  people  of 
Russia  begin  to  ask  questions.  Why?  Because  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  position  they  for  a 
time  were  induced  to  hold  with  the  Humanists  and  the 
Communists;  because  of  frustration  and  letting  down  of 
hope;  because  of  the  emptiness  and  helplessness  of  their 
life  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  create  a  realm  of 
values  based  on  purely  human  standards  and  severed  from 
the  universal  truth  based  on  the  Ultimate  Reality. 
Eddington  gave  a  candid  and  a  very  timely  answer  in  the 
face  of  all  this  hopelessness  and  frustration.  Here  is 
his  answer,  which  is  the  more  striking  because  it  comes 
from  a  scientist  astronomer. 

"Reasoning  is  our  great  ally  in  the  quest  for 
truth.  But  reasoning  can  only  start  from  premises;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  argument  we  must  always  come 
back  to  innat e  c onvict ions .  There  are  such  convictions 
at  the  base  even  of  physical  science.  We  are  helpless 
unless  we  admit  also  fas  perhaps  the  strongest  con¬ 
viction  of  all)  that  we  have  within  us  some  power  of 
self-criticism  to  test  the  validity  of  our  own  convict¬ 
ions.  The  power  is  not  infallible,  that  is  to  say  it 
is  not  infallible  when  associated  with  human  frailty; 
but  neither  is  reasoning  infallible  when  practiced  by 
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our  blundering  intelligence.  I  think  that  this  power 
can  be  nothing  less  than  a  ray  proceeding  from  the 
light  of  absolute  Truth,  a  thought  proceeding  from  the 
absolute  Mind.  With  this  guidance  we  may  embark  on  the 
adventure  of  spiritual  life  uncharted  though  it  be.  It 
is  sufficient  that  we  carry  a  compass,”  36.  The  answer 
I  think  a  wonderful  revelation.  It  gives  the  questioner 
the  right  face  about,  from  pessimism  to  optimism.  With 
a  compass  like  this  man  can  face  his  future.  fMana’  was 
that  compass  to  the  primitive  man;  Sod  is  that  compass 
to  the  religious  men  of  today. 

We  now  come  to  the  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  primitive  conception  of  fmanaT  and  see  wherein  it 
can  be  placed  in  the  scheme  of  reality.  We  have  already 
noted  that  science  today  postulates  energy  which  is  of 
cosmic  significance.  We  are  no  longer  sure  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  isolated  unit  of  reality. 

One  time  it  was  known  as  an  atom.  Wow  the  scientists 
find  that  there  is  nothing  substantial,  nothing  stable, 
but  that  all  things  are  in  flux.  Reality  is  flux, 
activity,  energy.  But  although  science  has  been  able 
to  observe  the  effects  of  this  energy,  and  formulate 
standards  and  laws  from  these  observations,  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  us  its  true  nature  and  to  account  for  its 
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existence.  In  this  respect  the  scientist  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  man  are  alike.  The  latter  believed  in  ’rnana5  or 
energy  intuitively,  the  former  has  discovered  it  from 
observation.  For  practical  purposes  both  have  assumed 
the  existence  of  energy. 

The  main  task  of  philosophy  is  to  account  for 
and  to  give  the  ultimate  meaning  and  nature  of  this 
energy.  Such  philosophers  as  Bergson,  Alexander  and 
Morgan,  assume  activity.  It  is  in  the  moment  of  time. 

It  is  in  the  instant  and  in  the  interval  of  time.  The 
instant  of  time  is  only  a  snapshot  of  reality.  This 
is  as  far  as  science  can  record  it.  The  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  snapshots  plus  the  intervals  between  them  is  the 
true  cinema  of  reality--it  is  in  time,  it  is  fluid,  it 
is  in  space-time,  it  is  the  stuff  of  reality.  In  this 
both  philosophy  and  science  agree. 

But  philosophy  would  push  even  farther. 

Reality  is  not  only  an  energy,  power,  and  activity, 
but  it  is  also  a  living  thing,  it  is  life,  it  is  ’Elan 
Vital*.  However,  vitalism  is  only  part  of  the  whole 
truth  in  the  process  of  reality.  Reality  has  revealed 
itself  in  the  universe  first  as  vital,  then  as  con¬ 
scious,  then  as  self-conscious,  and  again  as  will,  and 
finally  as  a  personal  Being.  Thus  what  to  the  primitive 
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appeared  impersonal  and  to  the  scientist  unaccounted 
for,  to  many  philosophers  became  personal  and  ultimate. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  as  personal?  It  is  because  as 
S.  Mathews  says,  "The  forces  in  the  universe  which  are 
capable  of  producing  personality,  actually  must  be  of  a 
sort  which  make  such  accomplishment  possible,”  37. 

The  Universe  then  is  the  projection  of  the 
Ultimate.  If  the  Ultimate  is  to  be  thought  of  in  terms 
of  life,  it  would  be  a  life  sleeping  in  inorganic  matter, 
dreaming  in  the  plant,  awakening  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  conscious  in  man,  38.  When  we  interpret  this  energy 
in  terms  of  life  it  cannot  be  identified  with  mechanical 
force.  It  is  the  intensest  form  of  life  and  not  an 
attenuated  form  of  vegetation. 

For  the  Theistic  philosopher,  Tmana'  receives 
the  interpretation  of  an  immanent  force  or  spirit  of 
Sod  which  is  moulding  the  universe  in  accordance  with 
his  divine  will.  It  is  this  immanent  spirit  of  Sod 
that  was  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  man.  As  V/.  R.  Matthews  points  out,  "The  feeling 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion,  is  ultimately  not 
different  from  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  intuition  or  a  percept¬ 
ion  of  continuity.  The  self  realizes  itself  as  being 
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continuous  with  the  reality  which  is  other  than  itself, 
and  yet  is  at  the  same  time  akin  to  self.  No  mind  is 
possessed  with  an  awareness  of  self  which  does  not 
also  possess  in  however  dim  form  an  awareness  of  Ood,  39. 

Why  are  we  so  conscious?  It  is  because  we  are 
continuous  with  the  reality  which  is  both  in  us  and  be¬ 
yond  us.  The  universal  reveals  itself  in  the  particular. 
"But  this  does  not  mean,”  says  Caird,  "that  the  savage 
or  the  child  is  able  to  analyse  the  idea  of  Ood  or  to 
give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  infinite  and  the 
universal,  or  that  something,  higher  than  the  immediate 
objects  of  his  consciousness,  which  so  persistently 
haunts  him  and  disturbs  his  life  with  thoughts  beyond  the 

reaches  of  his  soul." . "Whether  realized  or  not,  the 

universal  principle  is  there  ruling  over  men's  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  particular.  But  at  this  early  stage  he 
cannot  make  it  an  object  of  reflection." ... ."On  a  closer 
view,  however,  when  we  regard  the  growth  of  savage 
superstition  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  which  springs  out  of  it,  we  begin  to  see  that  under 
the  unsightliness  and  horror  of  his  superstition,  there 
is  germinating  a  consciousness  of  that  which  is  greater 
than  himself  and  greater  than  any  object,  and  yet  which 
so  close  to  him  that  he  cannot  neglect  or  evade  it,"  40. 
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It  is  clear  then,  that  though  the  primitive 

upon 

was  unable  intellectually  to  reflect^the  universal,  his 
consciousness  of  it  sought  to  objectify  itself  and  to 
fasten  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  with  the 
advance  of  his  mind  toward  a  higher  stage  of  intellect¬ 
ual  reflection,  man  began  to  work  away  from  the  partic¬ 
ular  to  the  universal.  The  more  rational  man  became  the 
more  conscious  he  became  of  the  universal.  The  object¬ 
ification,  localization  and  concretizat ion  or  incarnat¬ 
ion  was  a  particularization  for  the  time  being.  Of 
course  man  will  ever  be  in  need  of  the  particular  where¬ 
in  the  universal  more  clearly  reveals  itself.  That  is 
why  in  Medieval  society  the  particular  was  more  stressed 
than  the  universal.  To  believe  in  Sod  was  to  believe  in 
Jesus.  Jesus  was  the  particular.  However  Jesus  himself 
pointed  out  that  Sod  was  in  the  lily,  in  the  sparrow, 
and  in  all  life.  But  the  particular  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  only  the  means  to  an  end.  The  signif¬ 
icance  of  Jesus  to  the  Christian  is  that  he  reveals 
Sod  in  Himself  with  a  greater  measure  of  fullness  than 
thitherto  had  been  revealed  by  any  other  man  or  agency. 
The  lily,  the  primrose,  music,  a  star,  Socrates  and 
Jesus  reflect  different  qualities  of  the  universal  to 
the  mind  that  contemplates. 
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From  the  philosophical  and  religious  stand¬ 
point,  the  best  treatment  of  this  subject  is  found  in 
Rudolph  Otto’s  "The  Idea  of  the  Holy."  Dr.  Otto  guards 
against  the  misconception  that  the  power  or  ’mana’  of 
the  primitive  actually  resides  in  the  object,  though 
the  primitive  might  have  thought  so.  A  man  may  perform 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  primitive  and  yet  miss  that 
power.  Setting  the  power  does  not  depend  on  mechanical 
performance  alone  but  on  the  religious  disposition  of 
the  worshipper,  on  his  feeling  which  includes  ’spell,” 
and  ’magic*.  Thus  he  says,  "We  turn  to  the  idea  of 
’power*,  the  mana  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  orenda 
of  the  Uorth  American  Indians.  It  can  have  its  ante¬ 
cedents  in  very  'natural'  phenomena.  To  notice  power 
in  plants,  stones,  and  natural  objects  in  general  and 
to  appropriate  it  by  gaining  possession  of  them;  to 
eat  the  heart  or  liver  of  an  animal  or  a  man  in  order 
to  make  his  power  and  strength  one’s  own--this  is  not 
religion  but  science.  Our  science  of  medicine  follows 
a  similar  prescription--power  does  not  take  its  place 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  religion,  is  not  appropriated 
by  religion  in  'communion  rites'  and  'sacraments’  (as 
we  call  them),  until  it  too  has  come  to  include  the 
idea  of  ’spell’  and  'magic'.  Magic  here  for  Otto  is 
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not  the  same  as  for  most  anthropologists .  He  classes 
it  with  other  phenomena  such  as  animism,  myth,  fetish¬ 
ism,  totemism,  and  demonism,  insofar  as  all  of  these 
contain  in  them  a  'numinous1  element,  which  is  a 
religious  element,  41.  According  to  this  then,  no 
matter  to  what  phenomenon  the  primitive  belief  was  attach¬ 
ed  it  traces  its  origin  to  a  religious  phenomenon.  The 
feeling  of  the  numinous  is  the  inherent,  innate  quality 
of  man.  The  existence  of  the  most  primitive  man  begins 
with  a  religious  feeling  of  the  numinous. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Otto,  though  he  does 
not  fully  identify,  nevertheless  links  up,  the  concept¬ 
ion  of  the  numinous  with  that  of  mana.  For  example  in 
his  chapter  on  "Its  Earliest  Manifestations,"  42,  he 
says  that,  "It  must  be  admitted  that  when  religious 
evolution  first  begins  sundry  curious  phenomena  con¬ 
front  us,"  and  among  these  phenomena  he  mentions  the 
strange  idea  of  "power"  (orenda  or  mana),  fetishism, 
totemism,  etc.  "Different  as  these  things  are,  they 
are  all  haunted  by  a  common--and  that  a  numinous -- 
element,  which  is  easily  identifiable."  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  idea  of  the  numinous  will  take  up  the 
concluding  paragraphs  in  this  essay.  This  we  hope  to 
accomplish  by  giving  a  summary  and  a  paraphrase  of  the 
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first  thirty  pages  of  Otto's  'Idea  of  the  Holy1. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  every  theist  and 
especially  to  the  Christian  theist,  to  conceive  Cod  or 
Deity  in  terms  of  language  or  conceptual  word  attributes 
such  as  Spirit,  Reason,  Purpose,  Coodwill,  Supreme  Power, 
Unity ,  Selfhood.  All  these  attributes  are  conceptual 
and  therefore  are  rational.  In  this  way  a  religious  man 
has  no  lack  of  conception  of  Cod.  And  insofar  as  he 
uses  language  to  portray  the  personality  of  Cod,  his 
religion  may  properly  be  called  a  rational  religion. 

The  "rational’1  is  the  way  of  language,  and  any  religion 
which  recognizes  and  maintains  such  a  view  of  Cod  is  to 
that  extent  a  rational  religion. 

But  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of  think¬ 
ing  that  the  essence  of  Cod  can  be  described  completely 
and  exhaustively  in  such  rational  attributes  as  those 
that  we  have  just  referred  to.  Language  of  edification, 
phraseology  of  ideas,  sermons  and  theological  expositions 
and  scriptural  portrayals  often  lead  us  into  error. 

These  rational  attributes  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the 
idea  of  deity.  On  the  contrary,  they  imply  a  non¬ 
rat  ional  or  supra-rat ional  Subject  of  which  they  are 
nerely  predicates.  We  predicate  these  attributes  of  a 
Subject  which  they  qualify,  but  which  cannot  be  fully 
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comprehended  in  them.  This  Subject  requires  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  quite  different  kind,  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  conceptual. 

Yet  although  it  eludes  the  conceptual  under¬ 
standing,  it  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  within  our 
grasp,  else  nothing  can  be  asserted  of  it.  The  word 
'ineffable1  as  used  by  Mystics  does  not  imply  that 
nothing  could  be  said  or  asserted  of  the  object  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience.  The  difference  between  rationalism 
and  its  opposite  resolves  itself  into  a  peculiar 
difference  of  quality  in  the  mental  attitude  and  emotion¬ 
al  content  of  the  religious  life  itself. 

When  we  come  to  the  idea  of  holiness  or  the 

i/te 

holy,  we  see  in  it  an  evaluation  or  a  category  of^in- 
terpretation  of  religion  peculiar  to  the  sphere  of  its 
own.  Though  it  is  applied  to  this  field  of  ethics,  it 
is  not  derived  from  it.  It  is  not  rational  but 
ineffable,  in  the  sense  that  it  eludes  the  apprehension 
in  terms  of  concepts.  It  remains  inexpressible.  The 
common  usage  of  the  holy  in  a  derivative  or  a  concept¬ 
ual  way — as  sacred,  completely  good,  morally  binding, a 
demand  of  Duty  or  conduct  in  fulfillment  of  universal 
obligat ion--is  quite  incorrect.  It  includes  a  clear 
'overplus'  of  meaning,  and  denotes  first  and  foremost 
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only  this  Overplus*.  If  the  ethical  element  was 
present,  it  was  never  original  and  it  never  constituted 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  word.  Anyone  who  uses  it  to¬ 
day  undoubtedly  feels  the  moral  good  to  be  implied  in 
it.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  invent  the  name  for  the 
holy  minus  its  moral  factor  or  moment,  and  also  minus 
its  rational  aspect  altogether.  There  is  no  religion 
in  which  this  'something*  does  not  live  as  the  real 
innermost  core,  and  without  it  no  religion  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name.  To  this  something  which  is  over 
and  above  moral  goodness  in  the  holy,  the  name  Ifumen  is 
given,  while  every  quality  pertaining  to  it  is  termed 
as  Huminous. 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  this  Huminous? 

The  elements  of  the  Huminous  are  the  deeply  felt 
religious  experiences,  creature-feelings,  which  are 

qualified  as  little  as  possible  by  other  forms  of  con- 

% 

sciousness.  We  cannot  here  interpret  aesthetics  in 
terms  of  sensuous  pleasure,  nor  religion  in  terms  of 
gregarious  instinct  or  something  even  more  primitive. 

The  state  of  worship  is  common  to  all  souls, 
but  in  it  we  are  not  to  emphasize  what  is  common  but 
what  is  unique.  To  be  'rapt  in  worship'  is  the 
emotional  content  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention. 


. 
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But  to  be  rapt  in  worship  is  not  to  indulge  in  rational, 
that  is,  sensuous  aesthetics.  It  is  to  give  oneself 
entirely  to  creature-feeling  or  creature-consciousness-- 
to  lose  oneself  in  *0  Altitudol1. 

As  Christians  we  meet  with  feelings  of 
gratitude,  trust,  love,  reliance,  humble  submission, 
dedication,  feeling  of  dependence,  personal  insufficiency 
and  impotence,  and  consciousness  of  being  determined  by 
circumstances  and  environment — which  Schleirmacker 
ascribes  to  a  religious  worship — but  these  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  content  of  a  religious  (numinous)  worship. 
Worship  is  rather  a  "Creature-feeling”  or  "Creature- 
consciousness."  It  is  the  emotion  of  a  creature, 
abased  and  overwhelmed  by  its  own  nothingness  in  contrast 
to  that  which  is  supreme  above  all  creatures.  One  can 
only  study  this  feeling  introspectively  to  get  its  full 
meaning.  But  the  feeling  completely  eludes  the  con¬ 
ceptual  explanation  because  everything  depends  on  the 
character  of  this  overwhelming  MIOHT,  a  character  which 
cannot  be  expressed  verbally,  but  only  experienced  in¬ 
wardly  . 

We  do  not,  as  supposed  by  Schleirmacker,  come 
upon  an  idea  of  Cod  as  a  result  of  inference,  that  is, 
through  reasoning  to  a  cause  beyond  ourselves  to  account 
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for  our  feeling  of  dependence.  This  •would  be  psycho¬ 
logically  unsound.  Rather,  the  'creature-feeling1  is 
itself  a  first  Subjective  concomitant  and  an  effect  of 
another  feeling-element,  which  casts  it  like  a  shadow, 
but  which  in  itsel41  indubitably  has  immediate  and 
primary  reference  to  an  Object  outside  the  self.  But 
this  Object  is  just  what  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
the  Numinous.  This  feeling  can  only  arise  in  the 
mind  when  accompanied  by  the  emotions  after  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  Numinous  is  called  into  play.  The  Numinous 
is  thus  felt  as  objective  and  outside  the  self.  Thus 
the  feeling  of  reality,  the  feeling  of  a  Numinous 
Object,  objectively  given,  must  be  posited  as  a  primary 
immediate  datum  of  consciousness,  and  the  feeling  of 
dependence  is  then  a  consequence,  following  very  closely 
upon  it,  namely,  a  deprecation  of  the  'subject1  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  latter  presupposes  the  former. 

In  every  strong  religious  emotion  we  have 
the  feeling  which  aptly  may  be  described  as,  "the 
faith  unto  salvation",  trust,  love— all  of  which  are 
there.  But  over  and  above  these,  there  is  an  element 
also  which  may  on  occasion  profoundly  affect  us  and 
occupy  the  mind  with  a  willing  and  bewildering  strength. 
Y/e  follow  it  in  every  effort  of  sympathy  and  imaginat- 
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ive  intuition,  in  the  lives  of  those  around  us,  in 
strong  ebullitions  of  personal  piety,  in  the  fixed  and 
ordered  solemnities  of  rites  and  liturgies,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  that  clings  to  old  religious  monuments  and 
buildings,  temples  and  churches.  The  only  appropriate 
name  that  could  be  given  to  this  element  is  Mysterium 
Tremendum. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  Mysterium: 

(1)  The  element  of  awfulness,  expressed  in  Hebrew  as 
‘hi<jdish*  or  *'emat  ' ;  in  Creek  ’deima  panikon’  or 

’sebastos’;  in  English  'awe';  in  Russian  'straah*. 

(2)  The  element  of  T overpoweringness '  (majestas).  Man 
being  the  creature  of  the  divine  act  is  overpowered  by 
the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  Man’s  selfhood  becomes  a 
delusion  in  the  presence  of  the  Numinous.  (3)  The 
element  of  energy  or  urgency.  This  element  is  vividly 
perceptible  in  ’orge’  or  ’Wrath’  which  is  often 
symbolized  in  such  expressions  as  vitality,  passion, 
emotional  temper,  will,  force,  movement,  excitement, 
activity,  impetus.  These  features  are  typical  and 
recur  again  and  again  from  the  daemonic  level  up  to 
the  level  of  the  idea  of  the  ’living  Cod'.  The  idea 
of  Mysterium  is  found  in  a  peculiar  moment  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  to  wit,  the  'stupor'  before  something 
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wholly  other,  whether  such  an  other  be  named  spirit, 
daemon,  or  deva,  or  be  left  without  a  name.  The  truly 
mysterious  object  is  beyond  our  apprehension  and  com¬ 
prehension,  not  only  because  our  knowledge  has  certain 
irrevocable  limitations,  but  because  in  it  we  come  upon 
something  inherently  ’wholly  other* ,  whose  kind  and 
character  are  incommensurable  with  our  own,  and  before 
which  we  therefore  recoil  in  a  wonder  that  strikes  us 
numb . 

The  following  paragraph  sums  up  the  experiences 
of  all  the  religions  known  to  us.  These  experiences 
come  in  response  to  the  same  source  whether  it  be  called 
*mana*,  'orenda*,  Manitou,  Brahma,  Yahweh  or  Sod.  "The 
feeling  of  it  may  at  times  come  sweeping  like  a  gentle 
tide,  pervading  the  mind  with  a  tranquil  mood  of  deep¬ 
est  worship.  It  may  pass  over  into  a  more  set  and 
lasting  attitude  of  the  soul,  continuing,  as  it  were, 
thrillingly  vibrant  and  resonant,  until  at  last  it  dies 
away  and  the  soul  resumes  its  ’profane*,  non-religious 
mood  of  everyday  experience.  It  may  burst  in  sudden 
eruption  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  with  spasms  ana 
convulsions,  or  lead  to  the  strangest  excitements,  to 
intoxicated  frenzy,  to  transport,  and  ecstasy.  It  has 
its  wild  and  daemonic  forms  and  can  sink  to  an  almost 
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grisly  horror  and  shuddering.  It  has  its  crude, 
barbaric  antecedents  and  early  manifestations,  and 
again  it  may  be  developed  into  something  beautiful  and 
pure  and  glorious.  It  may  become  the  crushed,  trembling, 
and  speechless  humility  of  the  creature  in  the  presence 
of — whom  or  what?  In  the  presence  of  that  which  is  a 
MYSTERY  inexplicable  and  above  all  creatures,”  43. 

We  have  finished  our  journey  and  conclude  this 
essay  with  a  brief  retrospect.  We  have  given  but  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  primitive  conceptions  of  religion 
and  noted  their  implications  in  the  religions  of  more 
advanced  peoples.  Actually  we  have  observed  three 
stages  of  religious  development.  In  the  first  stage  the 
supernatural  agency  was  conceived  of  as  an  impersonal 
power  or  mysterious  potency.  This  agency  the  Melanesians 
called  'mana®,  other  primitive  peoples  called  it  ' oudah®, 
orenda,  wakonda,  manitou,  and  daramulun,  etc.  The 
primitive  means  of  apprehending  this  agency  was  pre¬ 
dominately  intuitive  and  therefore  it  existed  as  an 
irrational,  impersonal,  indefinite  force  of  which  the 
primitive  man  was  conscious  but  was  unable  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  intellectual  expression.  This  was 
predominantly  the  age  of  MARA  worship. 

In  the  second  stage  the  primitive  reached  a 
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great  er  intellectual  development  which  enabled  him  to 
make  inferences  from  his  observations.  The  objects  that 
attracted  his  special  attention  he  learned  to  associate 
with  power  or  potency  which  till  now  he  but'  indistinctly 
discerned.  He  objectified  and  localized  this  power. 

This  opened  a  way  for  the  gods.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
gods,  institutions  evolved — priests,  temples,  myths, 
prayers,  and  ceremonial  rituals.  In  a  word,  the  relig¬ 
ious  practices  became  differentiated.  The  powers  of 
gods  were  suggested  by  the  wind,  thunder,  air,  sun, 
moon,  rain,  etc.  This  was  predominantly  the  age  of 
HATTJKB  worship. 

In  the  third  stage,  in  an  attempt  to  give  the 
fullest  expression  to  his  religious  experience,  man  has 
combined  his  intuitive  and  intellectual  faculties.  The 
supernatural  agency  through  which  he  endeavored  to 
conserve  his  socially  recognized  values  was  endowed 
with  moral  and  spiritual  qualities.  Cod  became  a  spirit 
as  in  Yahweh  or  in  Brahma,  or  Hous  as  in  Creek  philo¬ 
sophy.  ”Cod  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  This  spirit  became 
incarnate  in  human-divine  personalities--Vishnu, 

Krishna,  Zeus,  Mithra,  and  Christ.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
represented  Yahweh  as  a  power  of  divine  justice. 
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righteousness,  and  wisdom,  while  in  Christian  faith  He 
revealed  himself  in  Jesus  as  the  suffering  Cod,  the  in¬ 
dwelling  spirit  who  is  all  Creat  and  fall  loving  too1. 
This  was  predominantly  the  age  of  SPIRIT  worship. 

When  religion  is  thus  viewed  in  the  light  of 
progressive  evolution,  it  oan  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  by-product  of  some  later  stage  of  human  development. 

On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  the  human  life  itself  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  must  have  been  a  continuous  and  accompanying  process 
of  conservations  of  the  socially  recognized  values 
through  a  continuous  and  accompanying  supernatural 
agency.  This  agency  is  Mana,  Orenda,  Cosmic  Energy, 
Hous,  Absolute  Reality,  Universal  Soul,  Cod — variously 
manifested,  variously  comprehended,  variously  effective, 
yet,  being  the  same  Reality,  Essence,  Vitality,  Spirit 
and  Being,  it  guides  and  directs  the  whole  universe — 
matter,  spirit,  and  life. 
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